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We especially call your 
attention to “Guns as 
Keys and Great Gate 
Swings,’ by Amy Low- 
ell. This is Miss Low- 
ell’s masterpiece, a nar- 
rative in polyphonic 
prose dealing with Com- 
modore Perry and Japan 
and American trade. 


Some Free Speaking 


This Unpopular War 


by John Reed, who knows what the peo 
ples of Europe, in the trenches and back 
home, feel about this war. 


The Collapse of American Strategy 


by Randolph Bourne, whose article, 
“The War and the Intellectuals,” in The 
Seven Arts for June, met with such unusual 
response. 


These are on the war; but The Seven Arts will also 
carry you far away from the war. Essays like “ The 
Dreiser Bugaboo,” by H. L. Mencken, “ Young 
Spain,” by John R. Dos Passos, “ Recollections of 
Samuel Butler,’ by John Butler Yeats; stories and 
poems by Waldo Frank, Amy Lowell, Vachel Lind 
say and Richard Aldington—all make this number the 
strongest yet published. 


The August number of 
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“WE ARE HERE TO TALK REASON—NOT TREASON ” 


Robert Smillie, President of Miners’ Federation of England, in 
Presidential speech at Leeds at Inauguration of the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Council of England. 





IMMEDIATE GENERAL PEACE BASED ON 


No Forcible Annexations 
No Punitive Indemnities 


Free Development of All Nationalities 


Is the Demand of 


The Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council of Russia 
The Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council of England 


Four Great Conferences on Democracy and Terms of Peace in New 


York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Philadelphia 
With This World Hope Let Us Organize for Peace and Liberty in 


THE PEOPLE’S COUNCIL of AMERICA 


PROGRAM 


Concrete Statement of America’s War Aims. 


Early general Peace based on no forcible annex- 
ations, no punitive indemnities, and free 
development for all nationalities. 


International organization for world peace. 
The Repeal of Conscription Laws. 
Democratic foreign policy and Referendum vote 


by the people on questions of War and 
Peace. 


Freedom of Speech, of the Press, rights of 
peaceful assemblage and the right to peti- 
tion the Government. 


The Safeguarding of labor standards. 
Taxation of wealth to pay for the War. 
Reduction of the high cost of living. 


ORGANIZATION 


30 Councils formed in Chicago, Salt Lake City, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. Louis, At- 
lanta, Seattle, Detroit and other cities. 40 
other local Councils under way. 


1,200,000 Americans represented in these bodies. 


378 local organizations directly affiliated with 
the People’s Council of America. 


Any American citizen may join as an individual, 
or as a member of a local People’s Council. 


Any organization having fifty or more members 
may join on the basis of one representative 
for each 1,000 or fraction. 


No organization may have more than three 
delegates. 


To voice the peace ideals of the American people is an international duty. 


Fifty Thousand Dollars Are Needed 


to send organizers to every part of the country—to print the truth and spread it broadcast, 
and to organize a great national Constituent Assembly in Minneapolis, September 1, 2, 6. 


You must pay for Peace. We need your money—you need our power—the organized 
power of a great body of people. 


We, therefore, ask you to send a contribution—all you can spare, then add something by 
personal sacrifice. All you give will help shape a practical democratic instrument for peace 
and world reconstruction. The cost of making peace is little beside the cost of making war. 


THE ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 
People’s Council of America for Democracy and Peace 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones Scott Nearing 


James J. Bagley Edmund C. Evans Rose Schneiderman 
alch 


Emily Greene Fola LaFollette Lindley M. Keasbey James Oneal Western Starr 
Victor Berger P. Geliebter Daniel Kiefer Jacob Panken Frank Stephens 
Joseph D. Cannon William O. Hart Charles Kruse Elsie Clews Parsons Sidney Stron 
H Dana Edward T. Hartman Algernon Lee Max Pine ~~ & 


Judab L. Magnes A. W. Ricker Arthur LeSueur 
Mary Ware Dennett Morris Hillquit James H. Maurer Winter Russell Mrs. W. I. Thomas 
Crystal Eastman Richard W. Hogue Duncan McDonald Benj. Schlesinger Irwin St. J. Tucker 
Max Eastman Bishop Paul Jones Patrick Nagle Joseph Schlossberg John D. Works 


Eugene V. Debs Amy Mali Hicks 
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Send Money To-day to DAVID STARR JORDAN, Treasurer, 2 West 13th St., New York 


I am in sympathy with the aims of the People’s Council of America for Democracy and Peace. Enroll me as 
a constituent. I send herewith $........ for the support of the Council. 
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CCORDING to all present appearances one 
of the most serious possible disasters has 
overtaken the cause of the western Allies. 

Hereafter Russia will scarcely count in a military 
sense as an enemy of Germany. Her army is 
fading away. Her government has little authority. 
For the time being her condition is almost one of 
social dissolution. Even in the midst of disor- 
ganization and collapse no Russian government is 
likely to make a separate peace with Germany, 
but although she will not make peace she will not 
and cannot make war. Admitting that Kerensky 
may be able to keep alive some kind of revolu- 
tionary government, Russian economic, political and 
moral disorganization runs too deep to permit 
the keeping of properly officered, supplied and 
munitioned troops in the field. Hereafter the Ger- 
man army will be able to occupy any part of Rus- 
sia whose seizure will be of economic and military 
advantage to the German government. It can 
almost certainly obtain in Russia as much food as 
is necessary to place the civilian population of the 
Central Empires on a much more abundant ration. 
It can concentrate practically all its fresh supplies 








and in the 


west, 


of soldiers and munitions in the 
fighting in France it can meet its western enemies 
on practically equal terms. 


ERIOUS as are the military consequences of 
the Russian débacle, the political consequences 


are even more serious. If the Russian Republic 


could have been kept together as a coherent and 


effective negotiating and fighting organization, its 


influence on the internal and external policies of 
its Allies would have become increasingly powerful. 


} 


It could have persuaded or forced its associates 


to cut out of their program every demand which 
was in any way tainted with imperialism and its 


example would have encouraged radicals in every 


country to insist on social reconstruction. Its col- 
lapse will, consequently, increase the strength of 
reactionary parties and policies all over the world. 
No doubt the Russian Revolution remains, in spite 


of military and political disintegration, a formid- 


able moral force which will continue to act in- 
sidiously both on its enemies and on its friends. 


It still remains the biggest net gain made during 
the war. But before it can bring to the people 
either of Russia or of Russia’s enemies and Allies 
its proper benefits in the way of economic and 
political liberation, it will 
a more or less prolonged period of conflict, dis- 
We had hoped that 
this period of disorder, of alternating anarchy and 


have to pass through 


order and apparent futility. 


despotism, might have been avoided, but appar- 


ently ithas come. The anarchy is already breeding 
the despotism, and despotism will have to stamp 
out the anarchy at the usual sacrifice of human 
life and purpose. The clock has been set back, 
and the loss will only be recovered at a heavy 


price. 


N no country will the practical consequence of 
the Russian collapse fall more heavily than 
on the United States. France and Great Britain 
are already exerting their full military and eco- 
nomic power. The United States is not, and it 
must do what it can, not to supply the place of 
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Russia, for that is impossible, but to furnish some 
compensation for the loss. It must prepare to 
train more soldiers, to furnish more material and 
munitions, to lend more money to its associates, 
and to make these additional sacrifices without 
hesitation or flinching. The war has now become 
incontestably one of physical and moral attrition. 
No victory is possible for either of the groups of 
belligerents except as a consequence of the physical 
or moral exhaustion of their adversaries. The gov- 
ernment of the United States will need to demand 
of its citizens prodigious sacrifice and exertions and 
a grim determination not to yield merely for the 
sake of avoiding the expense of continuing to fight; 
but the people of the country will be entitled to ask 
in return for their stupendous sacrifices one definite 
assurance. They must be protected against any 
prolongation of the war for purposes which do 
not command their approval, and the one way in 
which such protection can be obtained is by means 
of a much more specific and unambiguous definition 
of Allied war purposes than any which has yet 
been attempted. They will expect such a definition 
to be made in a few weeks, and under the changed 
conditions the government can hardly refuse to 
gratify such a reasonable expectation. It has the 
more reason to do so because only in this way can 
the American democracy come to the aid of its 
younger Russian sister. The best assistance this 
country can render to the Russian Republic is to 
back up its demand for an unequivocally liberal 
peace. 





VEN the partisans of General Goethals and 

those of Mr. Denman must admit the wis- 
dom of President Wilson’s action in eliminating 
both. Each had fallen somewhat short of the 
requirements of maximum serviceability in a time 
of national crisis, and the consequence of this 
defect is a loss to the country of some hundreds 
of thousands of tons of shipping of which we stand 
in desperate need. Mr. Denman was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of General Goethals. 
He was in a position to inform himself of the 
General’s habit of mind, his personal capacities and 
limitations, and should have laid his plans to 
utilize to the utmost General Goethals’s great 
prestige and force of character. General Goe- 
thals should have been able to recognize that a 
tremendous civil undertaking involving all man- 
ner of unknown factors could not be carried on 
under the principles of strict devolution of authority 
appropriate to the ordering of a military campaign. 
But early in the period of their association each 
fell into the obsession that the other’s influence 
was the chief obstacle to the conduct of the com- 
mon enterprise. Hence they permitted purely 
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technical matters, like the materials of construc- 
tion, the form of contract, or the price of supplies 
to become points of personal strategy. All this 
was natural enough, but it was intolerable in such 
a time as the present. It is safe to predict that 
under the new order of things personal disagree- 
ments will be suppressed and technical matters will 
be settled on their merits. The new chairman of 
the Shipping Board and the new head of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation are both men in whom 
the country will have confidence. 


July 28, 1917 


AST week the State Department announced 
its decision not to be represented in the con- 
ference of the Allies which is now being held in 
Paris, for the purpose of discussing the situation 
in the Balkans. This announcement was intensely 
disappointing to all Americans who want their 
country to count effectively not only in economic, 
naval and military operations of the war, but in its 
diplomatic and political management. Undoubted- 
ly there will be many subjects discussed at the con- 
ference in which this country has only a remote 
interest; and an American representative to such a 
conference might have been carefully instructed as 
to the limits within which he might take part in the 
deliberations. But the flat refusal of any participa- 
tion at all is merely a policy of American diplo- 
matic nihilism. 


SSENTIALLY the American nation is vitally 
interested in a conference of its allies about 

the Balkans. The war into which the United 
States has been sucked began in a Balkan contro- 
versy. No stable peace is possible unless the ex- 
tremely difficult problems connected with the 
political future of that region are wisely handled, 
and while President Wilson has never indicated 
how in detail they should be handled, he has pro- 
claimed principles which have an obvious applica- 
tion to the Balkan situation. It is inconceivable 
for this country to play no part in the deliberations 
of its Allies about the future organization of a 
South Slav state, and the adjustment of the con- 
flicting claims of Greece and Italy in the Adriatic, 
Albania, Epirus and the Aegean. These are 
among the thorniest political problems of modern 
statesmanship, and any decision reached in respect 
to them may affect vitally the duration of the war. 
It may cost the American nation many thousand 
lives and many billion dollars. The refusal 
to participate in so important a conference seems 
to indicate that the State Department has no 
diplomatic policy and is reluctant to provide 
itself with the facts on which a policy should be 
based. The government might at least have 
dispatched a _ representative who could have 
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watched and waited in the interest of a clearer 
understanding of military and economic conditions 
in the Balkans. 


ELOW, and partly hidden in smoke, are four 

or five buildings. Not munition factories, 
one would guess, or railway stations, but buildings 
in which people live. Above, the sky is obscured 
by flying machines. Bombs are dropping all over 
the place. One of the buildings has just been hit. 
That is the picture. The text says: “ Short ra- 
tions are disagreeable, but the real meaning of the 
war is not thoroughly understood, nor is the beauty 
of peace understood, by the British nation of 40,- 
000,000, still almost safe inside of its own fron- 
tiers. . . . Fifty thousand German aviators 
in 50,000 flying machines, each dropping 100 
dynamite bombs daily on English soil, will do the 
work. There is no use camping and killing mil- 
lions of men in trenches, when the air above the 
trenches is free.’ Picture and text appear under 
this heading: ‘“ The way to conquest and peace. 
Let it rain bombs on England from airplanes.”’ 
A direct invitation to kill women, children and non- 
combatant men. Typically German, is it not, in 
its brutality? But it does not happen to be German 
this time. It is an appeal to young Americans who 
might like to become aviators, it has been pub- 
lished in several western papers, it is copyrighted 
by the Star Company, Great Britain. All we have 
done is to change a word here and there so as to 
make the quotations read as if they were taken 
from a German document. Such a publication is 
idiotic. (Can the men responsible for it really be- 
lieve they can increase aerial recruiting by telling 
Americans the lie that an aviator’s business is to 
be the murder of civilians? 


OT the least significant passage in the speech 

of the new Chancellor of the German Em- 

pire was his language in respect to peace without 
victory. The Germans, he said, were “ com- 
batants who had successfully accomplished their 
purposes and proved themselves invincible.” In 
the first reading this looks like reiteration of the 
claims of victory which preceded the German peace 
overture of last December, but it is really some- 
thing entirely different and something which sounds 
singularly tame as it falls timidly from the mouth 
of the spokesman of a conquering war lord. Dr. 
Michaelis does not claim victory for the German 
army. He only claims invincibility. This looks 
to us like a useful shifting of ground. Peace with 
victory is an exclusive and contentious formula. 
Peace with invincibility is not. All the belligerent 
armies except those of the smaller states, which 
were overwhelmed by mere numbers, can claim to 
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have proved their invincibility. None can claim an 
incontestable victory. President Wilson might 
accept Dr. Michaelis’s suggested modification of 
his famous phrase and seek a peace with invincibil- 
ity for all and victory for none. 


UFFRAGISTS of all opinions have been 
sy angered by the picketing incident in Wash- 
ington. Some are angry because the pickets by 
embarrassing the administration at a critical period 
may be making suffrage unpopular. Others are 
angry because the pickets, during a war for democ- 
racy abroad, have been persecuted while agitating 
for democracy at home. The latter attitude is 
all the more reasonable because the police did not 
protect the suffragists in the exercise of their legal 
right to picket, stood by while rioters attacked 
them, and then arrested the pickets for causing 
the riot. But the people who have the best right 
to be angry are the liberals who put first our suc- 
cess in the war, and want to support the administra- 
tion to that end. Such people see that every act 
of petty repression diverts attention from the main 
issues and creates unnecessary opposition. If the 
suffrage pickets were embarrassing, their power 
to embarrass has been doubled by their suppression. 
The forces who have most embarrassed the ad- 
ministration are those responsible for the action of 
the Washington police and magistrate. 


OOD control is, for the period of the war, 

just as definite an administrative field as the 
army, navy, agriculture or commerce. The need 
of prompt, responsible executive action is just as 
urgent. Now, nobody would dream of placing 
the affairs of the navy or army in the hands of a 
board, to waste in debate time that means success 
in war. There is no better reason for substituting 
a board of three for a responsible food controller. 
It has been said that endowing a single man, even 
a man of the breadth of mind and patriotic zeal 
of Mr. Hoover, with power to regulate the food 
supply of the nation, would be a step in the direc- 
tion of autocracy. This is to ignore the fact that 
ultimate control of this as of every other branch 
of the administration rests with the President. He 
can work more effectively through a single ad- 
ministrator than through a board. This relation 
of food control to the ultimate source of executive 
authority would be perfectly clear if it had been 
proposed to make the food controller a member 
of the Cabinet. Under our system it is not desir- 
able to create temporary Cabinet officers. We 
should nevertheless recognize that what we need 
is substantially an executive department, organized 
according to the plan under which our other ex- 
ecutive departments are enabled to do their work. 
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VIDENCE reaches us from many sources 
that while France, by putting every ounce 
of her strength into the war, is maintaining her 
gallant military effort without slackening, she has 
found increasing difficulty in performing necessary 
non-military tasks, such as health service and re- 
construction. Unless help comes and comes soon 
it is a condition that is bound to alter for the 
worse. It would not be easy to overestimate the 
value of the work being done now by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Red Cross, but the needs 
of France are too great to be met by these under- 
takings alone. By further private initiative money 
must be raised to send to France Americans who 
cannot fight, but who are willing and are able to 
do their share in repairing ravages, restoring de- 
vastated districts, making French towns and 
French countryside fit places for man to live and 
work in. Once the condition of France is thor- 
oughly understood, and the urgency of help thor- 
oughly realized, we believe this money will be 
given. The United States is in this war not only 
to fight. As a nation we wish to make the earth 
a better place than the war would leave it without 
our aid. We wish especially to do our part toward 
healing the wounds of France, among all our allies 
the country which has moved us most to sympathy 
and admiration. Here is an opportunity to do for 
France a service vitally necessary. 


ACK of tonnage in any quarter of the world 
serves the purposes of Germany. One of the 
serious consequences to Germany of a prolonged 
war is the displacement of German trade in neutral 
countries by that of her enemies. Much of Ger- 
many’s hope of prompt economic recovery after 
the war lies in her selling organization in Latin 
America and Asia. Down to the present this or- 
ganization has remained practically intact. It has 
had a diminishing volume of business on which to 
subsist, but in this respect its case has not been 
much worse than that of the selling organizations 
of Germany's competitors. Through lack of ton- 
nage and exorbitant freights Allied salesmen have 
been prevented from filling the void created by 
the blockade of Germany. This is a point that 
should not be overlooked when we are dealing 
with the ship-building question. Suppose that 
certain types of ships that can be quickly con- 
structed without reducing the amount of energy 
available for other types should prove unable to 
make the speed necessary to escape the submarines. 
There is urgent need for their services in other 
trades than that of the North Atlantic. They can 
still help to break the determination of Germany to 
continue the war in hope of winning a German 
peace. 


REPUBLIC July 28, 1917 
The New German Attitude 


HATEVER may be the power of political 
insurgency elsewhere in Europe, in Ger- 

many at least the hand that rocks the boat does 
not rule the world. At a sign from the captain it 
politely ceases to rock the boat. The speech of the 
new German Chancellor and its immediate effect in 
ironing or oiling out the peace agitation looks like 
an extraordinary anti-climax to the hullabaloo of 
the past few weeks. He does nothing and says 
little to satisfy the Reichstag majority in so far as 
they were agitating for a definition of the war ob- 
jects of Germany. Yet the majority appears to be 
satisfied. In his professions about peace the new 
Chancellor merely dilutes and attenuates the more 
vigorous language of his predecessor. The Ger- 
mans will not continue the war for the sake of con- 
quests, but neither will they renounce conquests in 
order to put an end to the war. They are seeking 
terms of peace which will guarantee the existence 
of the German Empire on the continent and over 
seas, but they are silent about guaranties for the 
security of any other empire except that of Ger- 
many. Peace, the Chancellor says, must offer the 
foundation of lasting reconciliation of nations, but 
he does not suggest any principles of international 
right which might give substance and structure to 
such a reconciliation and he does not help to bring 
it into existence by even intimating the willingness 
of the German government to make one concrete 
concession in the interest of peace. The object 
of the speech, like the object of all similar speeches 
delivered by his predecessor, is not that of remov- 
ing the obstacles to negotiation with the Allies: 
it is that of persuading the German people to en- 
dure for a few months longer the privations and 
sufferings demanded by a continuation of the war. 
Yet in spite of the apparently complete triumph 
of the government in allaying the opposition to its 
equivocal language and policy, it would be a foolish 
mistake to underestimate the net gain accomplished 
by the recent agitation. The new Chancellor, it 
is true, merely dilutes the more vigorous language 
of his predecessor, but in this instance there is much 
virtue in dilution. Never has a German Imperial 
Chancellor answered the enemies of the govern- 
ment at home and abroad with such soft words. A 
German parliamentary block challenged the Prus- 
sian ruling class, and the ruling class have answered 
the challenge not by defiance and forcible repres- 
sion but by conciliation and concessions. The gov- 
ernment has agreed not to hold another election in 
Prussia without reforming the class franchise, 
which hitherto has constituted the impregnable 
citadel of Prussian autocracy. It has permitted a 
parliamentary opposition to criticize and to seek 
a modification of the imperial foreign policy, to an 
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extent which heretofore would not have been 
tolerated, and although it has defeated the attempt 
it has moved perceptibly in the direction of ac- 
cepting the purely defensive peace formula of its 
opponents. Above all it has moderated the haugh- 
ty and overbearing attitude of von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg. It no longer claims the right to go to the 
peace conference as a conqueror who is willing to 
make certain magnanimous concessions to its de- 
feated enemies. All it asks is the chance to negoti- 
ate on something like equal terms. 

As a result of these concessions it has not 
placated the socialist agitators. It has merely di- 
yided them from their Catholic Centrist associates, 
who were more willing to be beguiled by soft words 
and reassuring promises. In this way the govern- 
ment has gained time. Whether it has gained any- 
thing but time depends on the military and diplo- 
matic developments of the next few months. If 
the developments are favorable to Germany, the 
government can maintain or improve its standing 
with the German people. But if by the end of the 
summer no improvement has taken place in the 
prospects of terminating the war in a manner favor- 
able to Germany, the peace agitators will return 
to the attack and the government will be unable 
finally to dodge the issue. It will be obliged either 
to accept unequivocally the Russian peace formula 
or to silence its opponents by some measure of 
political violence. 

The German government has obtained its ex- 
tension of time not only by concessions but by a 
renewed promise of victory. The large fraction 
of the peace agitators who belonged to the more 
conservative parties and who had been converted 
to peace without annexation, because they believed 
peace with annexation to be hopeless, have been 
bought off with rosy prophecies. Neither can there 
be much doubt as to the calculations on which these 
improved prospects are based. Dr. Michaelis did 
not in his speech venture any prophecy of a victory 
obtained by the submarine. Powerful as it is, it is 
a weapon of attrition, not of decisive effect. But 
if the submarine will not bring victory, there is 
only one other source from which it can be expected 
to come at any time in the not remote future. The 
Germans have been preparing to do something to 
Russia or hear something from Russia which in 
their opinion would enable them to win a decisive 
triumph over their enemies. They disarmed the 
Catholics by a prediction of the immediate dis- 
integration of Russia. 

No matter whether their expectations are or are 
not fulfilled, they are based in one respect on a 
sound calculation. The Russian Republic is the 
critically strategic point in the existing military and 
diplomatic situation. It was the Russian renuncia- 
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tion of annexation which gave the peace agitators 
in Germany and Austria their courage and their 
excuse. Yet it is the military weakness of the new 
republic and its internal disorganization upon 
which the Germans still chiefly rely for their hope 
of victory. Whether or not the Germans expect to 
accelerate this disorganization by attacking Russia 
or by leaving her as much as possible alone, has 
until recently been doubtful but certainly in one way 
or another are counting on emerging victorious 
from the war as a consequence of defeating the 
Russian Revolution or of helping the Russian 
Revolution to defeat itself. This is a matter of 
life and death for the Prussian ruling class. If the 
Russian Revolution survives and its leaders or- 
ganize a working government, the eventual liberal- 
izing of Central Europe looks inevitable. What 
autocracy in Germany fears most of all and has 
most reason to fear is a Russian Republic with an 
inoffensive foreign policy, whose army can fight 
and whose government can govern. What they 
will labor and intrigue to bring into existence is 
either a Russian Republic which is too disorganized 
to fight or, failing that, a Russian military dictator- 
ship whose loss in moral authority would counter- 
balance its gain in offensive military power. 

The Allies, like the Germans, must treat the Rus 
sian Revolution as the key to the situation. The 
diplomacy during the past few months of the west- 
ern Allies and the United States has done little to 
strengthen the Revolution and much to make its 
survival more difficult. Their reluctance to show any 
active sympathy for its peace formula has placed 
obstacles in the way of the preservation of order in 
Russia and has increased the chances of disorgani- 
zation and of an ultimate military dictatorship. 
Their neglect up to date to risk any diplomatic sup- 
port of the Russian peace initiative has enabled 
the ruling class in Germany once again to conceal 
its own intended aggression behind the screen of 
fear created by the threatened consequence of 2 
victory for the Allies. Thus the Allied diplomacy 
has done nothing to secure the new Russia from the 
malevolent vigor of German intrigue and military 
assault, and the revolution is now fighting for its 
life with its back to the wall against an appalling 
array of internal and external enemies. Yet if the 
Russian Republic should go to pieces or if the Rus 
sian Revolution should survive only by means of a 
military dictatorship, the one great gain of the war 
would be imperiled or lost. The only possible 
victory by enemies of Germany would in that 
event be a victory determined by sheer superiority 
in military and economic power. 

Fortunately it is not too late to reverse this 
policy. It is not too late to reassure the Russian 
revolutionary leaders by adopting the spirit, if not 
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the letter of the Russian formula. It is not too 
late to offer guaranties for the future security of 
all nations, which would help to reunite Russian 
opinion and divide opinion in Germany. This is 
the one method of coming to the aid of Russia in 
her present agony, which remains open to the gov- 
ernments of the western Allies. An offensive in 
the west would not serve to relieve the pressure in 
Russia in so far as it is military. But diplomatic 
support of the Russian peace initiative would serve 
both to prevent the Germans from driving in a 
wedge between the Russian government and the 
Russian people and to aid the Russians in separat- 
ing the German government from the German 
people. Mr. Wilson is the one man to undertake 
such a diplomatic manoeuver. It was he who first 
insisted on the need of a better definition of war 
aims and so enabled the Allies to win a substantial 
diplomatic victory over Germany. It was his let- 
ters and speeches of last winter which gave form 
and substance to the peace formula of the Russian 
Republic. It was he who introduced into the diplo- 
matic propaganda of the war the constructive dis- 
tinction between the German people and their gov- 
ernment—a distinction which may be rendered 
either triumphant or impotent by the ability of the 
Allies to encourage the growth of dissensions in 
Germany. Now if ever is the time to reap the 
benefit of his past propaganda. Now if ever is the 
time for a joint public definition of the objects of 
the Allies in continuing the war, which may avail to 
stem the tide of disorganization in Russia and in- 
crease its violence in Austria and Germany. 


Disposing of Turkey 


HAT is Turkey fighting for? If there is 

any patriotism among the Turkish leaders, 
can they contemplate German success with satis- 
faction? The Germans have never made any 
secret of the rdle they expected Turkey to occupy 
in the Central European scheme. Turkey was to 
be the plunder that would make it worth while for 
Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria to subordinate 
their nationalistic whims to German imperialism. 
In books and pamphlets innumerable Enver Bey 
and his Germanophile following can read the as- 
sumption that Turkey is empty territory, to be 
colonized by millions of Teutons and Teutonized 
Slavs, armed to defend themselves against local 
disorder and the aggressions of competing coloniz- 
ing empires. What were the Turks to gain from 
the Bagdad railway, the coal and iron deposits of 
Anatolia, the wheat and cotton lands of Mesopo- 
tamia? Nothing but petty graft, and even this 
might be expected to be cut off as soon as the 
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number of German settlers became sufficient to bid 
defiance to the Turks. 

It is a natural assumption that the Turkish lead- 
ers were partly coerced by the Goeben and the 
Breslau, partly bribed by German money. Now, 
there is not the least doubt that the Germans ap- 
plied coercion and bribery to Turkey, just as they 
did to Bulgaria, Rumania and Greece. In the case 
of Bulgaria the Germans were successful, because 
they could work upon a powerful national interest, 
the desire of Bulgaria to recover what she regarded 
as her rights in Macedonia. What Turkish in- 
terests were the Germans able to play upon? At 
the outset it is possible that the Turks may have 
believed that England could be thrust out of Egypt 
and the Turkish Empire in Africa restored. But 
a more vital interest of Turkey was involved. For 
two centuries her existence had been conditioned 
by the conflict of purposes among the great Powers. 
Against the secular ambitions of Russia for Con- 
stantinople and the Straits Turkey had no ade- 
quate defense in her own resources. What saved 
her in her recurrent crises with Russia was Aus- 
trian, British or French jealousy of Russian aggran- 
dizement. With Russia, France and England allied, 
and with Austria dismembered as a result of their 
victory, Turkish diplomacy would have been ef- 
fectually disarmed. The Allies did indeed assure 
Turkey that her territorial integrity would be re- 
spected if she remained neutral. But for how long 
a period of time? Not many years might be ex- 
pected to elapse before the Romanoffs would 
again move toward Constantinople. 

As compared with this danger of Allied victory 
the danger of German peaceful penetration may 
well have seemed minor in the eyes of Turkish 
patriots. The Young Turk nationalists have great 
confidence in the vigor and independence of the 
Anatolian population. In Europe the Turks were 
never more than a fragment of the population. 
They were an army of occupation, exposed to the 
degenerative forces of such a status. It was no 
great wonder that they should in the end have 
been expelled by the sounder subject populations, 
supported by one or more of the Christian Powers. 
But in Anatolia much of the population is Turk- 
ish from the ground upward. Foreign elements 
might be introduced to exploit the natural resources 
of the land, but such exploitation would entail an 
improvement in the economic condition and increase 
in number of the Anatolian Turks. The Germans 
meant to reserve for themselves all the benefits of 
Turkish exploitation. But it is not unlikely that 
Enver Bey and such members of his party as were 
not pro-German through corruption looked beyond 
German penetration to a regenerated Turkey able 
to recover her patrimony from an alien control. It 
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was a desperate gamble, but not one that was 
absolutely hopeless. 

Since Turkey’s entrance into the war the Russian 
menace to Turkish integrity has been removed 
through revolution. The German menace has be- 
come more and more ominous. Failing to make 
substantial gains elsewhere, the Germans must 
find compensation for their losses in Turkey. With 
a few hundred thousand armed colonists in Turkey, 
Germany would have come near expelling the Brit- 
ish from Egypt and India in this war. The col- 
onists -will be at hand before the next war, if the 
Turks can be made to submit to colonization. 

Turkey does not lack statesmen who are shrewd 
and, after an oriental fashion, patriotic. What the 
changes resulting from the Russian Revolution 
mean for Turkey can not have escaped them. But 
now a new danger threatens them, and holds them 
firm to their alliance with the Germans. This is 
dismemberment at the hands of the Western Allies. 
England, France, Italy and Greece have agreed, so 
it is generally believed, upon their respective shares 
in the Turkish spoil. Without this danger it can 
scarcely be believed that Turkey would fight on. 

The Allies are abundantly justified in taking 
such measures as may be necessary to prevent 
Turkey from becoming a German colony after the 
war. As every one can now see, a German Turkey 
would be a perpetual menace to the peace of the 
world. But it is a question whether dismember- 
ment would be the policy best adapted to exclude 
German intrigue. Turks have never lived con- 
tentedly under alien domination. They emigrated 
from Crete en masse when the island was lost to 
Turkey. There was a huge emigration of Turks 
from Macedonia and Thrace after the Balkan 
wars. It can not be supposed that they would ac- 
cept tamely the status of subjects of the western 
Powers. They would strive for unity and inde- 
pendence, and Germany, however thoroughly she 
might be beaten in this war, would manage to avail 
herself of such strivings. 

Neither could the Allies afford to make peace 
with Turkey, leaving the organization of the em- 
pire as it stands. The world has had more than 
enough of the iniquities of Byzantine despotism. 
But Turkey needs peace so desperately that she 
would probably submit to a reconstruction of her 
empire on a federal basis, leaving to Constanti- 
nople little more than a shadow of authority over 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Armenia. Under 
such a federal organization the existing potential 
nationalities would stand a chance of developing 
into real nations. 

Mere political reorganization would not of 
course be sufficient to exclude future German de- 
signs. The economic development of Turkey 
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must somehow be made possible. Railways must 
be built, mines opened, deserts reclaimed. But all 
this can be done as well under international 
auspices as under national. The railway from 
Constantinople to the Persian Gulf must be com- 


pleted in any event. Under international control 
this railway would serve to insure Turkey against 
the imperialistic designs of any one nation. 

Suppose that Turkey were offered an immediate 
peace on condition that the pro-German faction, 
whether corrupt or not, be thrown out of power, 
that all German concessionary rights be trans- 
ferred to the league of the Allies or with their 
consent cancelled in favor of Turkey herself, and 
that the empire submit to a political reorganization 
insuring the autonomy of non-Turkish nationali- 
ties. Would the Turks reject such an offer? This 
is not probable. And with Turkey out of the war, 
Bulgaria would not be averse to peace negotiations. 
The imposing edifice of the Pan-Germanists would 
collapse of its own weight. 

For her weakness, her folly and her crimes, it 
may be said, Turkey merits extinction, not a new 
lease of life under conditions more favorable than 
ever before. This we freely admit. But it seldom 
pays to seek retribution when a nation is the cul- 
prit. For her arrogant pride and brutal egotism 
Bulgaria merited the humiliation and loss inflicted 
upon her in the second Balkan war. Yet there is 
not a candid student of Balkan affairs to-day who 
does not regret the harshness of the terms imposed 
upon Bulgaria in the treaty of Bucharest. Serbia 
and Rumania have paid heavily for their momen- 
tary aggrandizement: England, France and Russia 
are paying heavily for permitting the treaty to 
stand. The peace of the world is worth more 
than the merited punishment of Turkey. 


Food and the Future 


OME economic and social war measures are 

emergency affairs. They mark temporary 
necessities surging into the normal business of life 
and we can only look forward to the time when 
they shall not be needed. But many of these 
changes are intrinsically desirable. Under ordinary 
circumstances the tide of routine sets too strongly 
for them to be accomplished. War conditions cer- 
tainly tighten and harden many things, but they 
loosen the bonds of custom, whether of action or of 
imagination. Fences come down, wandering lanes 
are straightened. Organization is introduced 
where the rule of thumb of past accidents had gov- 
erned: isolation gives way to codperation. Public 
foresight and planning encroach on the private 
manipulation of secret circumstance. 
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Hence the policy of the liberal in war time must 
be twofold. He must be aggressively alert that 
war emergencies are not made an excuse for an 
undoing of what has been won for progress at a 
great price. He must insist that temporary conces- 
sions to the demands of an efficient unity are not 
strained till they become permanent menaces to 
liberty. But he must also borrow the wisdom of 
the serpent from “ practical men.” He must figure 
how he too may turn conditions to account so as 
to put things across that do not get readily done 
under ordinary circumstances. He must see to it 
that the children of light are not outgamed in the 
rivalry to get changes made by the children of 
darkness. If the latter win, it is not the fault of 
war, but of the sloth of the radical, sloth in imagi- 
native vision if not in outer action. 

These considerations apply nowhere more than 
to the proper policy to be followed in the produc- 
tion and distribution of food. Some things have to 
be done merely because of the present world short- 
age and the acutely abnormal conditions of war. 
But it is also doubtful if anything in this country 
more needed a radical shock and shaking up than 
everything which relates to the economics of agri- 
cultural production and distribution. The delay in 
Washington in dealing with the question of food 
control was irritating, it was hateful. But it meas- 
ures something of the importance of the issues and 
forces involved. If bills for raising and expend- 
ing large sums of money do not arouse so much 
excitement nor such bitterness, it is largely because 
the forces operative in matters of food have not 
been faced in the past to the same extent as have 
questions of taxation and debts, obscure as the 
latter still are. Our national habit of mind as to 
agricultural production and the marketing of its 
commodities has lagged in the happy-go-lucky opti- 
mism and laissez-faire of pioneer times, and we 
still walk the grooves of action which were then 
trodden. The fact that the war has revealed the 
food question as the primary question is of ines- 
timable significance simply as a challenge to inquiry 
and thought. 

Here are two illustrations of the extent to which 
it has been ignored. Our Made-in-Germany so- 
cialistic agitation has been preoccupied with ques- 
tions of factory production and distribution. Save 
for an occasional sentimental sop and appeal, the 
farmer and the farm laborer have not figured in 
the proletariat. Apparently just because the 
agrarian interest in Germany has been conservative 
and junkerish, it has been assumed that the agri- 
cultural interest in this country was hopelessly 
bourgeois, so far as it was not merely negligible. 
The enormous difference of conditions in agricul- 
tural production in this country and Europe have 
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been passed over—the differences made, for ex- 
ample, by the large-scale production of grain, cattle 
and hogs in the West and by the seriousness of the 
ever-present problem of transportation to market. 
Yet there are potentialities for social unrest and 
change in the economic agricultural situation which 
outrun those in the immediate factory situation. 
Of them the Populist movement was only a super- 
ficial indication, for save as it touched upon money 
and (to a slight extent) upon transportation it was 
hardly class-conscious, to borrow socialistic phrase- 
ology, at all. The very things that largely turned 
the conventional socialist away from the farmer, 
his traditional individualism of isolation, his thor- 
oughly respectable moral code, were the very things 
which might have made for the development of an 
indigenous socialism, if the city-made and factory- 
made socialism imported from Germany had shown 
any power of intellectual flexibility. 

The other illustration is local. The question of 
rapid transit for persons, the street-car question in 
one form or another, has been a burning question 
for years in the municipal politics of every large 
city. It is not probable that the question of legs 
is more vital in the administration of city condi- 
tions than that of the belly. Yet only sporadically 
has the question of food supply, the question of 
the city’s receipt, storage and marketing of food, 
been even an academic issue in municipal politics. 
Consider the amount of thought, energy and pub- 
lic money which has gone into the subway matter 
in New York City compared with that which has 
gone into that of markets! Yet it is hard to be- 
lieve that the reason for the neglect of the latter 
is more than conventional. The changes made in 
modern living by the transformation of transpor- 
tation are recent and striking. But persons have 
always bought food in the stores and consumed 
it in the home, and we have assumed the perpetua- 
tion of established customs in their respect, al- 
though the impact of new industrial methods is just 
as important here as it is in ways of getting from 
place to place. But only when a scarcity of food 
has incited a riot, or a sudden rise in the price of 
milk or meat has irritated us, have we taken any 
collective heed of the radical change as to food. 


The war has at least made us all think food and 
talk food. Now it may not be wholly idle to point 
out that food is grown on farms by farmers, and 
not, for the most part, in back-lots or roof-gardens 
by amateurs. Obvious as is the fact, it may at 
least call attention to the further fact that under 
our economic conditions the question of the pro- 
duction of food is bound up with the question of 
its transportation and marketing. If the farmer 
can be assured of his market at a reasonable profit 
there is no more occasion for recourse to exhorta- 
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tion in the farming business than there is in that of 
producing calico or barrels. But the agricultural 
problem will never be settled on the farm, not even 
with the aid of all possible improvements in the 
scientific management of soil, stock and seeds. It 
will be settled at the other end, at the distributing 
and marketing end. The radical, the progressive, 
who fails to utilize the war emergency so as to get 
something done which will make an abiding ditter- 
ence in methods of getting the ultimate producer 
and the ultimate consumer together, eliminating 
the speculators and the parasites who now batten on 
both, fails to grasp one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties of the war condition. He also fails to get in 
line with what in all human probability is the next 
determining movement in American politics—the 
business awakening of the farmer. 


Socialist Sectarianism 


HE Rand School of Social Science has just 
issued a Documentary History of the At- 
titude of the Socialist Party toward the War. As 
a record of the mental processes of the “ only im- 
portant organized force in America to maintain an 
active opposition after our country has entered into 
the world carnival of slaughter,” the volume has 
a peculiar interest. Nothing that has been pub- 
lished by the Socialists or their critics does so much 
to explain why the Socialist party has never taken 
firm root in America. Nothing does so much to 
explain why at a time when the compulsion of 
events is turning America toward collectivism and 
the democratic control of industry, the influence of 
this “ party of the working class” upon the in- 
dustrial and economic evolution of the country is 
so nearly negligible. Incidentally the history is 
valuable because of the light it throws upon the 
tragic events that threaten to subvert the splendid 
first fruits of the Russian Revolution. 

The history is a record of a sect which refuses to 
permit facts to shake its faith in the metaphysical 
dogmas of an inherited creed. In his introduction, 
Mr. Morris Hillquit, the ablest American exponent 
of the socialist catechism, announces the text which 
the party has adopted as its infallible guide: 


The socialist opposition to war, he writes, is based 
not merely on humanitarian grounds, potent and com- 
pelling as these are, but principally on the deep- 
rooted conviction that modern wars are at the bottom 
sanguinary struggles for the commercial advantages 
of the possessing classes, and that they are disastrous 
to the cause of the workers, their struggles and as- 
pirations, their rights and liberties. 


Before this sweeping dogma all distinctions 
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between the motives and aims of the belligerents 
fade into insignificance. France, England and 
Germany are equally the victims of capitalistic 
selfishness, cunning and greed. The ultimatum to 
Serbia and the invasion of Belgium are on a par 
with the 
whose mangled bodies strew the hillsides of Galicia 
Mr. Hillquit concedes that Ger- 
many was primarily responsible for the immediate 
outbreak of the war; that her conduct of the war 
has been unusually ruthless, and that a decisive 
victory of German arms would be harmful to 
human civilization and social progress. But in his 
opinion, as in the opinion of all orthodox Socialists, 
it does not follow that Germany or the German 
autocracy was essentially more responsible for the 
war than the capitalistic governments of England, 
Russia and France. The ruling classes of each 
leading country, the powers of money, industry and 
trade, had been reaching out for the commercial 
control of the world, and in all cases the govern- 
ments were primarily the agents of these interests. 


‘murder” of the helpless conscripts 


and the Somme. 


Thus war was systematically prepared and organ- 
ized by the governments of the great European nations 
in the course of many years. /t was due about 1914. 
Somebody had to begin it. It happened to be the gov- 
ernment of Germany that took the odium of the initia- 
tive. The Imperial German government may be the 
immediate criminal in the world tragedy. But the 
governments of all other.great European Powers are 
accessories before the fact, and back of all of them and 
damning all of them lies the compelling motive for the 
crime—the greed of international capitalist compe- 
tition. 


Arguing from these premises, a decisive victory 
for the Allies would be quite as disastrous to the 
progress of social democracy as a decisive vietory 
for Germany. 

For the Socialists, this deep rooted conviction 
resolves all the perplexing and complicated ques- 
tions which the war has stirred up in the minds of 
unbelievers. For them the issue of Democracy 
versus Autocracy is nothing but the 
garb of lofty idealism” in which the profiteers 
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have ever sought to clothe “every great national 
or international iniquity.” They believe that as 
governments are organized to-day all wars are 
the negation of democracy. 
country. It is the same in France and England as 
in Germany and America. 
aries and the “sham patriotism” that goes with 
them are merely the walls behind which competing 
groups mature their murderous plots of self-ag- 
grandisement. Wars will inevitably recur until 
the workers of all nations awaken to their com- 
mon interest in peace, rise against their masters, 
and establish “The Brotherhood of Man, the 
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For it national bound- 
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Federation of the World.” The only present hope 
of democracy lies. in the collapse of the war 
through the refusal of the workers to fight their 
masters’ battles. When the workers lay down their 
arms and extend the hand of comradeship in emula- 
tion of the Russian workers in Galicia, capitalism 
will totter on its throne and the dawn of permanent 
universal peace will be at hand. 

It is this same deep rooted conviction which 
explains the program to which the Socialists have 
consistently adhered since the outbreak of the war, 
and which led them on the 14th of August, 1914, 
to adopt as their slogan: “ Starve the War and 
Feed America.” 

In advocating an embargo upon the shipment of 
foodstuffs from America to England they did not 
fail to realize that any such action if taken by the 
American government would redound to the im- 
mediate advantage of Germany; but they were con- 
sistent in holding that no evil could be so great or 
so disastrous to the working class of England and 
France as a continuation of the war. They be- 
lieved that democracy could not be imposed upon 
Germany from without, that it could be won only 
by the efforts of the German working-class itself 
and that the overwhelming defeat of Germany 
would only serve to strengthen the romantic al- 
legiance of the German people to their rulers. And 
as for the workers of England, France and Italy, 
as well as for the workers and peasants of Russia a 
decisive victory for the Allies would only fasten 
the chains of capitalist bondage more securely upon 
them. Their slogan was not inspired by any spe- 
cial leanings towards Germany but by their 
religious faith in the virtues of internationalism 
and their uncompromising hatred of all war. 

Again in September of the same year they “ of- 
fered their deepest sympathy and their brotherly 
hand ” to the workers of both the neutral and the 
belligerent countries in an effort to reestablish the 
International Socialist Bureau and to put an end to 
the “ mass murder ”’ that was devastating Europe. 


We know, they said, that no nation can gain by 
the continuation of this war. What rewards and ad- 
vantages may come from it will go to the ruling 
classes: all the sacrifices, sufferings and sorrows it will 
entail will fall to the lot of the workers. 


In May, 1915, the destruction of the Lusitania 
instead of stirring them to condemnation of Ger- 
many led them to call with renewed energy upon 
the people of the United States and particularly 
upon the workers to oppose America’s participa- 
tion in the war. 

“The killing of hundreds of non-combatants, 
men, women and children on board the steamer, 
brings more closely home to us the fiendish savag- 
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ery of warfare and should inspire us with stronger 
determination than ever to maintain peace and 
civilization at any cost.”’ 

When finally the United States was drawn into 
the war they solemnly reafirmed their “ allegiance 
to the principle of internationalism and working- 
class solidarity the world over, and their unalter- 
able opposition to the war just declared by the 
government of the United States.” 

From the day of the first declaration of war in 
Europe to the present moment orthodox American 
Socialists have been consistent in their opposition 
to war as a crime which so greatly transcends all 
other crimes that those who take part in it are 
all sinners alike. To condemn them as pro-German 
is as unjust as to convict the Quakers as such of 
treason. As with all true disciples, their creed 
blinds them to those “ minor ”’ distinctions between 
right and wrong which in an imperfect world are 
the only possible guides to human conduct. For 
the vast majority of healthy-minded men and 
women the world over, including a considerable 
minority of the German people themselves, the 
decisive fact is that the German autocracy, as the 
Socialists themselves concede, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the war. They will be confirmed in 
the soundness of their normal reaction to this 
immediate fact by the spectacle of German regi- 
ments, with thousands of professing Socialists in 
their ranks, trampling over the bodies of Russian 
soldiers who in obedience to the preaching of 
Socialist sectarians lay down their arms and refuse 
to fight. The Documentary History of the Atti- 
tude of the American Socialist Party toward the 
War is a singular illustration of the power of 
dogmatic morality to lead its converts into the 
metaphysical limbo where all humanly tangible 
distinctions between good and evil disappear. 
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Wanted—A Policy 


LL roads at Washington passing through 

administrative difficulties and delays lead 

at last to one terminal—to the one organic 
change without which all mechanical props, such 
as the summoning of a Great Man spectacularly 
to build a Great Fleet, are soon seen to be actually 
fresh impairments of harmony and fresh impedi- 
ments to convenience and dispatch. 

During the last month one of our chief admin- 
istrative difficulties and delays, one of our chief 
administrative emotional disturbances, has circled 
about the prices of our primary industrial com- 
modities—steel, copper, lumber, oil, coal, and the 
like. Our industrial magnates, in the very midst 
of their sanctification by the official hands which 
have conferred upon them the total management 
of our most moral enterprise, the Red Cross, have 
been morally devastated by thunderings and light- 
nings equally official against the quality of their 
“ patriotism "’ in the prices of the supplies desired 
by the government for the conduct of the war. 
Why? 

It cannot be because the government lacks the 
legal physical power to protect itself against exac- 
tions. The act of June 30th, 1916, authorizes it 
to proceed to any producer and to address him in 
the terms following: ‘ You are capable of produc- 
ing a thing I want. You will produce it. You 
may find it necessary to remodel your plant. You 
will remodel it. You may find it necessary to 
abandon your other customers. You will abandon 
them. You will produce for me, and for me alone, 
if I tell you to, and, finally, you will produce 2 
a price that I shall fix. The act says that it shall 
be a price ‘ just and fair.’ But the act says also 
that I am the judge of fairness and the judge of 
justness. The product you make is mine and the 
price you get is mine. And if you raise your hand 
to thwart me, I will punish you. I will punish 
you by fining you $50,000. I will punish you 
by jailing you for three years. And I will punish 
you by taking your plant away from you and by 
hiring your managers and engineers and workmen 
to labor for me instead of for you. You will be 
out (that is, out of your plant but not out of jail), 
and I will be in, and I will then pay you nothing 
but a ‘rental,’ a ‘ just and fair’ rental, fixed by 
me.” 

If a government so circumstanced gives it out 
that its pockets are being pathetically picked, if 
a man armed with a six-cylinder revolver and 
explosive bullets is seen weeping bitterly in protest 
against the ruthless attacks of a man armed with 


a bank-deposit slip and a calm cold eye, the mind 
of the spectator leaps instantly to the surmise that 
the defenselessness of the victim must be due not 
so much to a lack of outward preparedness as to 
a lack of inward conscious cohesive purpose; and 
this surmise, in the case of the government, is more 
than a surmise; it is a proved fact. 

It is proved by the purchases made by our chief 
purchasers, Mr. Baker and Mr. Daniels. Each 
of these men is as honest as the other—namely, 
totally honest, with an honesty most unusually posi- 
tive and Nevertheless the War 
Department and the Navy Department are some- 
times quite strikingly at variance in their views of 


aggressive. 


price, in their views of the method of arriving at a 
fair” price, a “‘ just” price. This could not be if 
the government, as a government, had a known 
price method, binding on its chief purchasers. The 
government, as a government, has none. 

It is proved by the experience of the coal oper- 
ators. At one conference, after listening to 
speeches by Mr. Lane of the Cabinet, and by Mr. 
Fort of the Federal Trade Commission, they allow 
their minds to meet as to price. In the next con- 
ference, after listening to a speech by Mr. Daniels 
of the Cabinet and to a set of most particularly 
forceful speeches by that most particularly force- 
Federal Trade 


Commission, they vigorously prevent their minds 


ful person, Mr. Colver of the 
from meeting as to price. On one occasion they 
are wafted toward a joint-price and on the next 
occasion they are red-flagged away from it. This 
could not be if the government, as a government, 
had a known price-method, binding on all mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and on all members of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
a government, has none. 

It is proved by the experiences of the business 
men who constitute the committees of the Council 
of National Defense and of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense and 
who do their work as subordinates of the Council 
and under the eyes of the members of the Council, 
including Mr. Baker and Mr. Daniels. These 
business men may be enlightened or unenlightened, 
patriots or pirates. They remain in Washington 
at the will of the government and of the Council. 
As subordinates of the Council, they confer with 
producers and they report back from producers to 
the War Department and to the Navy Depart- 
ment. They then sometimes find, as in the case 
of Mr. Baruch and his latest efforts in copper, 
that the price which the producers have been per- 


The government, as 
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suaded to accept is based on a principle utterly 
unacceptable either to Mr. Baker or to Mr. 
Daniels. And they continuously find that for 
being in Washington at the will of the govern- 
ment and of the Council, and for reporting to 
the War Department and to the Navy Depart- 
ment at the request of the government and of 
the Council, it is their almost daily duty to be 
thrown to the lions and devoured on the floor 
of the Senate by Democratic senators without one 
word of protest or protection from either Mr. 
Baker or Mr. Daniels. This could not be if the 
government, as a government, had a known price- 
method binding on all members of the Council. 
The government, as a government, has none. 


It is proved by the famous speech on prices 
addressed by Mr. Wilson to his fellow-countrymen. 
That speech did ‘indeed reveal one perfectly solid 
and yet dazzlingly brilliant piece of new policy. 
‘We must make the prices to the public the same 
as the prices to the government.” ‘There shone 
Mr. Wilson’s genius at its brightest of political 
discernment and declaration. Certainly the private 
buyers of the United States, when once the govern- 
ment is buying at prices known to be “ just,” will 
not contentedly buy at higher prices thereby known 
to be “unjust.” In one sentence Mr. Wilson 
boldly and conclusively extinguished the hope enter- 
tained in many quarters that a commercial favorit- 
ism to our relatively few citizens on service in 
France might patriotically purchase a commercial 


‘impoverishment of the mass of our people else- 


where. But when, leaving the political question 
of price-equality, Mr. Wilson discussed the admin- 
istrative question of price-method, he struck no 
flint and shed no light whatever. The words 
with which he amplified the word “ just ’’ were ap- 
plauded with equal certainty by editors of papers 
that wish prices to be bottomlessly low and by ed- 
itors of papers that wish prices to be rooflessly 
high. Administratively, Mr. Wilson disclosed 
only a price-aspiration, not a price-method of any 
sort. 

Many sorts exist, in the imagination. There 
is the “common sense” method. Inquiries into 
cost, it is held, are endless and fruitless. The 
market is a sufficient teacher. One morning’s study 
of the recent bulge of the market in previously 
profitable commodities such as iron ore and pig 
iron shows when every conceivable allowance has 
been generously made for every element of in- 
crease in the cost of production, the present price 
still contains a viciously thick margin of indubit- 
able velvet. Take an axe (no other instrument 
could be so appropriate) and shear that margin 
off. It can be done quickly. The price resulting 
will have the merit simply of ceasing to shock the 
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common sense and the moral sense of the com- 
munity. It will leave unknown profits, of course, 
in the pockets of the producers. But Congress 
will excavate them with an infinite variety of taxes. 

There is the “top cost’? method. The first 
part of the President’s speech on prices gave con- 
siderable comfort to advocates of this method. 
In every industry, among all the plants that must 
remain in existence in order to give us our desired 
grand total output, find the one that has the “ top 
cost” of production. To that “top cost” add 
a “normal” profit. The sum is your “ just” 
price. It barely keeps the “ top cost” plant going. 
If it were lower, that plant would have to stop. 
It gives that plant a living. It therefore gives 
every other plant more than a living. It gives the 
plant with the “ bottom cost” a very fat living. 
But again Congress will tax; and, in this case, it 
will tax with a special definite tax directed at 
special quite definite earnings. 

There is the “ government pool” method. It 
is in high favor in certain offices of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Let the government estab- 
lish a pool of its own which will give it a momen- 
tary book-keeping ownership of each of the most 
important primary commodities on their way from 
production to consumption. Let the government 
buy from each individual producer at this ascer- 
tained individual cost of production plus a “ nor- 
mal” profit, and let it sell to the public and itself 
at one, consolidated averaged price lying some- 
where in the neighborhood of the middle line be- 
tween highest cost level and the lowest. This will 
give everybody a lower price than could be given 
any other way. It will, of course, however, by 
eliminating all “ excess ” profits in each of the com- 
modities which it touches, rob Congress of one of 
its largest and easiest sources of revenue. But 
Congress will have to find new sources. 

There are other methods. Each of them is al- 
luring. Each of them is alarming. To examine 
them thoroughly, to calculate their consequences, 
to choose between them, to adapt them to our 
present circumstances in such a way as to avoid, if 
possible, the great calamities with which govern- 
mental price-fixing has almost always been attended 
—this is a labor demanding continuous and pro- 
longed thought from persons with the time for it. 

Therefore it is proposed that there shall be a 
Price Board reporting to the President. Yes. 
One more mechanical prop. One more thing os- 
tensibly to hold up the President’s hands but really 
to clutter them. 

The Cabinet departments report to the Presi- 
dent. Numerous other bodies report to the Presi- 
dent—the Tariff Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission, and others, including the Shipping 
Board and also, in fact, that aspect of the Shipping 
Board called the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
And at the top of each of these groups are men 
as busy as the squirrels in Lafayette Park burying 
each his winter store of nuts. Mr. Baker must 
give his personal attention to the manuscripts of 
pamphlets of instruction and encouragement to 
be distributed among the boys who have been 
drafted. Mr. Daniels must give his personal at- 
tention to the problem of chasing girls away from 
sailors. Each group, each head of each group, 
sees perhaps a half, a quarter, a tenth, a twentieth, 
of any one really great national policy. He runs 
with that fraction of it to the White House. 

The Federal Trade Commission is studying the 
course of certain primary commodities. As it 
finishes each inquiry into each cost it will take it 
voluminously and lay it in a basket at the side door 
of the White House. Mr. Wilson will examine 
it. He will send it on after a while to the Prices 
Board. There will be a row in the Prices Board 
on policy or between the Prices Board and the 
Federal Trade Commission on the interpretation 
of facts, and there will be nothing to stand between 
that row and Mr. Wilson, who at that moment 
will be struggling with at least six weeks arrear- 
ages of rows from other quarters. 

““He has no ministers,’ said a member of one 
of the missions in Washington from the continent 
of Europe. “To get anything important ar- 
ranged I must see him. When I see him, I see 
a very great man. But he cannot let me see him 
every day. Of course not. So here 1 am. And 
the arrangements are not made.”’ 

For price, as for everything else having to do 
with the conduct of the war, the first thing needed is 
not the creation of a new independent roving ad- 
ministrative board but the transformation of the 
Council of National Defense genuinely into a pol- 
icy board—exploring policy—presenting policy ex- 
plored to the President for his approval—trans- 
mitting policy approved to administrative boards 
subject to its influence—holding these boards au- 
thoritatively to whatever policy the President may 
have laid down—driving them—harmonizing 
them. 

The Shipping Board has become the untamable 
Albania of Washington. Surely our stock of such 
principalities is now large enough. Surely we need 
an organic control of them. Where is that control 
possible for the war, except in the Council? Un- 
der the Council, under the Council changed from 
a group of merely individual administrators to 
a group of collective directors, is surely the place 
for the Prices Board. 

WILLIAM Harp. 
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The Embargo 


ECAUSE it is chiefly by guesswork that we 
estimate how considerably the exports of neu- 

tral Europe are contributing to the enemy offensive, 
the political and economic purposes of an Amer- 
Assertions that im- 
portation from this country permits a turnover of 


ican embargo are confusing. 


enough food to supply minimum rations to twe 
and a quarter million German soldiers are an- 
swered by the agents of neutral governments with 
a claim that increased American trade has not 
managed even to replace lost from 
other nations which was relied upon for the neces 
they believe, 


commerce 
sities of existence. American trade, 
is already at a minimum. 
records to show that while the neutrals of Europe 
are receiving more of our foodstutts now than in 
the period before the war, they are receiving thirty 
per cent less wheat, flour, corn and cotton-seed 


They point to our own 


cake than in 1915, sixty per cent less bacon, and 
only a sixth as much lard. On their own records, 
filed with our Department of Commerce, they 
would build the other side of the case: Holland, 
for instance, asserting that while in 1914 she sent 
130 tons of fresh fruits into Germany, in 1916 
she shipped but 78—that in the same period her 
exports of wheat to Germany fell from 44,000,000 
bushels to the negligible total of 698. ‘‘ Speaking 
generally,” declared Lord Robert Cecil, Minister 
of Blockade, ‘ and aside from the petty smuggling 
which will always exist, the neutrals have not sold 
any appreciable quantity of imported goods te 
Germany. Their trade consists almost entirely of 
their own goods. Moreover, they have not even 
replaced such exports with imported goods, except 
indirectly. Certainly they have imported fodder 
and sold pigs, but it is difficult to stretch the 
doctrine of enemy destination to cover this point.” 

Unfortunately for the case of the neutrals, it 
is not upon the doctrine of enemy destination that 
the present policy of our government can be 
plotted. Decreasing importation from this coun- 
try, and, even if convincingly demonstrated, de- 
creasing exportation into Germany, are not central 
considerations. At the bottom are the facts that 
the United States holds practically absolute con- 
trol of the world’s food surplus, and that since 
we have gone into war we cannot be other than 
discriminating in our disposal of it. Assume that 
not a pound of our own foodstuffs crosses into 
Germany, and there is still presented a problem in 
deciding to what extent the neutral nations, for 
their own use and for an indirect replacement of 
their export trade, should be permitted to share in 
our meagre surplus. 

Since an embargo policy is not incidentally but 
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primarily a matter of politics, it should be recog- 
nized that the neutrals contiguous to Germany are 
in a difficult position. If diplomatic coercion is 
not continually active there is at least the fact that 
they must look to Germany for many of the essen- 
tials of their industries. Norway's need of raw 
zinc is an instance; in the year in which the war 
started, Norwegian manufacturers were importing 
eighteen thousand tons of zinc, and more than 
three-fourths of it came from Germany. All of 
the neutrals depend upon textile fabrics, metals 
and manufactures of metals, chiefly of German 
derivation. No one, it is said, would find fault if 
Germany should continue to send her zinc into 
Norway and her textiles into Denmark. But to 
make amends for the exodus of such products in 
a time of war, Germany is likely to insist upon a 
substantial return in the way of what she most 
needs—iron ore from Sweden, and foodstuffs 
wherever they can be picked up. 

If we or our allies could do what we were not 
able to do in a time of peace—supply the indus- 
trial needs of the neutrals from our own stock— 
there would still remain the fact that the neutrals 
could not abruptly discontinue a trade established 
with Germany, long before the war, without meet- 
ing serious diplomatic objection. In a natural and 
legitimate desire not to see our own limited supply 
made part of a German offensive, we are too likely 
to conceive of trade between the European neutrals 
and Germany as principally an outgrowth of the 
British blockade. The fact is that when Europe 
was at peace Germany of all the major Powers 
was first in trade with the neutrals on her borders. 
In 1913 and 1914, before the war, the value of 
her total trade with Denmark was 355 million dol- 
lars, as compared with 181 millions for Great 
Britain. During the same years she stood first in 
her exports to Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
Holland; first in what she imported from Holland, 
and second in her imports from the other three. 
Whatever the course of the neutrals during the 
war, they had at its outbreak the necessity of cus- 
tom in keeping up their trade with Germany, and 
the risk of unneutrality in letting it drop. Their 
choice, once the blockade was upon Germany, was 
to keep alive an established trade by exporting to 
a high market, or to be marked as hostile by Ger- 
many for their pains in cutting down the importa- 
tion of their own essentials. 

In reaching the policy of an American embargo, 
these considerations cannot be laid aside. They 
are secondary, but they cannot be considered apart 
from the more basic facts: that the resources of 
America and of the Allies are pooled; and that 
despite any desire on our part to befriend the neu- 
trals scarcity of surplus may force a limitation of 
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its distribution to those who are contributors. Is 
there a contribution which we can attempt to secure 
from the neutrals, valuable enough to us to war- 
rant their participation in a division, if that 
division comes to be made upon minimum shares? 

Obviously we can attempt to force as a con- 
tribution an embargo upon neutral trade with 
Germany. To weigh the merits of such a purpose 
we need consider neither the extent to which Ger- 
many has already gone in exerting pressure from 
her side, nor the international morality that is in- 
volved. For the political situation is almost as 
far as we need look. In view of the past reliance 
of the neutrals upon Germany, economically, and 
the political implications of their long-standing 
trade with her, what would be the probable out- 
come of a neutral embargo upon trade with Ger- 
many? For us to withhold our foodstuffs from 
Sweden until that nation had abandoned the ore 
exports for which Germany has such good pur- 
poses would be practically equivalent to demand- 
ing a declaration of war. With such a choice, 
Sweden would be likely to be forced over to the 
side of the Central Powers. Holland would 
cling to her neutrality in the face of severe pres- 
sure. But Holland with her lot thrown in on the 
side of the Allies would be a doubtful asset. 

It is not in belligerency but in tonnage that 
means to realize a neutral contribution are sug- 
gested. In July, 1916, the Scandinavian countries 
and Holland possessed an aggregate of 6,000,000 
tons of shipping, acting chiefly as carriers in pro- 
visioning the members of the Allied group with 
raw materials and foodstuffs in exchange for manu- 
factures. It was the German proclamation of 
February 1st which took a large part of this ton- 
nage from the sea. Holland and Denmark did 
not feel themselves able to disregard both German 
economic pressure and the risks of unrestricted 
submarine warfare; Sweden, with an eye to profits 
after the war, has followed a policy of extreme 
caution. Only Norway has been willing on a large 
scale to risk her shipping. A million or a million 
and a half of tonnage has probably been lost to the 
Allies in the success of Germany’s warning to the 
neutrals. 

With freight charges from this country to Eng- 
land more than twelve times what they were in 
1914, with new needs being created by the presence 
of an American army in France, the addition of a 
million tons to the purposes of Allied shipping 
would be worth more than a belligerency on the 
part of neutral Europe. Though the attrition 
of England by submarine warfare does not seem 
as possible as it did some time ago, the delay with 
which our own shipping authorities are inaugu- 
rating a program still seems the worst failure of 
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our early participation in the war. If the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Holland would agree to 
risk the placing of their tonnage under American- 
Allied control, why should they not deserve to 
share in a surplus of food and raw materials? 

The establishment of neutral shipping under 
such a control would demand first, a willingness 
on the part of the neutrals, and then an acceptance 
of such a situation by Germany; it may be said, 
however, that one answer fits both of the queries 
raised. For if in making such an agreement the 
neutrals should run no other risks than the ordinary 
risks of loss by submarine attack, there would be no 
doubt of their willingness to be a party to the 
venture. At least there would be no doubt of their 
having been offered an honest opportunity. For 
they would have been asked to accept in the most 
practical manner the logic that in a limited surplus 
only contributors can share. Politically, and 
morally, too, there is a wide difference between 
forcing a nation to risk ships of a given value for 
products of a given value, and coercing a weak and 
unwilling neutral into a war of competitive 
attrition. 

It is certain that Germany would regard an 
arrangement such as this with disfavor, and likely 
that it would seem to her more disastrous than 
an actual declaration of war on the part of the 
neutrals—which, though putting ships at the Allies’ 
disposal, would perhaps offer compensation in open- 
ing new lands to the German offensive, which would 
almost certainly be the first in the field. For, in 
this case, there would be no reason for such an 
opportunity. All of the neutral shipping, prac- 
tically, is privately owned, and there is in the in- 
ternational code no disapproval of either the sale 
or the rental of a merchant vessel to a belligerent 
government. During the past year, while we were 
at peace, private ship owners and builders of our 
own country sold vessels aggregating seventy thou- 
sand tons to individuals of belligerent nations and 
to belligerent nations themselves. But it would 
not be necessary to go so far as to institute charter- 
ing by the belligerent governments. It is quite 
fair to say to the neutrals that if they desire to 
share in the exports of the United States and of 
the Allies, it is their part to come for them with the 
ships which have been sheltered from the risks of 
submarine warfare. In this manner American and 
Allied ships would be released from service not only 
between the neutrals and the United States, but 
between the neutrals and the Allies. The addition 
would be to our great advantage; its gain would be 
a violation of international law in neither text nor 
spirit. In the difficult question of an embargo it 
is not easy to see a policy that fits better the various 
problems—that leaves to the neutrals that part ot 
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their trade with Germany which can legitimately 
be maintained, and be discontinued only at the risk 
of a break—and that permits the befriending of 
smaller nations with no prodigality in our own limi- 
ted supply. In some variation of this policy there 
lies perhaps the best means for an expression of the 
President’s declaration that it is ‘‘ our wish and 
purpose to supply the neutral nations whose people 
depend upon us as nearly in proportion to their 
need as the amount to be divided permits.” 
CHARLES MERZ. 


Jane Austen 
EDNESDAY, July 18th, was the hundredth 


anniversary of Jane Austen’s death. Who 
reads her nowadays? Exactly, one might answer, 
the same persons who have always read her. Yet 
it would be absurd to imply by this that her ad- 
mirers are all alike. Few in number, they are 
found among all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. Sir Walter Scott, Archbishop Whately 
and Macaulay, whom Henry James has called “ her 
first slightly ponderous amoroso,’’ Tennyson and 
Goldwin Smith, Mrs. Henry W. Taft and Mr. 
Howells and Dean Briggs of Harvard—what have 
they in common except their pleasure in Miss 
Austen’s comedy and neatness? 

Difierent as her lovers are, what they love in 
her are always the same things, for which their 
Has any 
other English writer as famous tempted so few 


affection is unchanging and genuine. 


readers to affect a liking they have not? Some 
readers she has, no doubt, who are fond of saying 
they could never have done this, never have en- 
dured that, were it not for their sense of humor, but 
they are not many. Antipathy to comedy is too 
natural, widespread and strong for this special 
affectation, with its meagre rewards and its painful 
gestures, ever to have been the mode. 

Is it true that more votes would be cast, if a vote 
were to decide which of the novels is her master- 
piece, for Pride and Prejudice and for Emma than 
for any of the others? I think so, if you will allow 
me to guess, which is really all that any one can 
do in the premises. If you will look at the novels 
you will notice, as many readers have noticed in 
every generation, that Emma and Pride and Preju- 
Each is a 
comedy of mistakes, a word one uses more nat- 
urally, when one is speaking of Miss Austen, than 
illusion or delusion. 


dice stand apart from the rest in this: 


In Pride and Prejudice Eliz- 
abeth misjudges the characters of two men, Darcy 
and Wickham. Each of these errors fosters the 
other. Miss Austen shows us each from its be- 
ginning to its end. Emma's central mistake is of 
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a different character. The only difference between 
her estimates of Mr. Knightly at the beginning and 
at the end of the novel is made by her discoveries 
first that she loves him and secondly that he loves 
her. Until she has been enlightened on these 
points she has enough free attention to make many 
other mistakes. In Emma and Pride and Preju- 
dice mistakes are represented with a fulness which 
gives these two books a special and intellectual in- 
terest, if an interest in true-to-type comedy is ever 
intellectual. 

One of Miss Austen’s genuine admirers, Mr. 
A. B. Walkley, is almost as fond of quoting 
Aristotle as of quoting her, and each habit has its 
good points. Taken together, they give one an 
excuse for saying that Miss Austen likes to repre- 
sent a quality in its virtuous mean and in its excess. 
Many of her heroines value the competence she 
likes to give them by marriage or inheritance or 
both. Elizabeth Bennet was not sorry that Darcy 
had ten thousand pounds a year. During their 
engagement she looked forward “ to all the com- 
fort and elegance of their family party of Pem- 
berley.”. Her mother, who had called Darcy 
“that disagreeable man,” took the news of Eliza- 
beth’s engagement in this way: “‘ Oh, my sweetest 
Lizzy! how rich and how great you will be! What 
pin-money, what jewels, what carriages you will 
have! I am so pleased—so happy! Such 
a charming man!—so handsome! so tall !—Oh, 
my dear Lizzy! pray apologize for my having dis- 
liked him so much before. I hope he will overlook 
it.” 

No one in Miss Austen is more excessively in 
love than Marianne Dashwood: “ Marianne 
would have thought herself very inexcusable had 
she been able to sleep at all the first night after 
parting from Willoughby. She would have been 
ashamed to look her family in the face the next 
morning, had she not risen from her bed in more 
need of repose than when she lay down in it. But 
the feelings which made such composure a disgrace 
left her in no danger of incurring it.’’ Contrast 
this excess of sensibility with the virtuous mean. 
Anne Elliot, separated for years from Wentworth, 
to whom she had once been engaged, and now 
meeting him again in Bath, is sought in marriage 
by her cousin: “ How she might have felt had there 
been no Captain Wentworth in the case, was not 
worth enquiry; for there was a Captain Went- 
worth; and‘be the conclusion of the present sus- 
pense good or bad, her affection would be his for 
ever. Their union, she believed, could not divide 
her more from other men than their final separa- 
tion. Prettier musings of high-wrought love and 
eternal constancy could never have passed along 
the streets of Bath than Anne was sporting with 
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from Camden Place to Westgate Buildings. It 
was almost enough to spread purification and per- 
fume all the way.” 

Miss Austen values ability to perceive the comic. 
She values it for its own sake, because perception 
of the comic is delightful to her, and also because 
the comic spirit enables those whom it touches to 
escape such excesses of egotism as conceit, boast- 
fulness, pride, callousness. Yet no novelist has 
been more aware of the general futility which 
may accompany a sense of humor. Mr. Bennet 
almost did live to laugh at his neighbors, at his 
daughter Mary, at his wife. But neither his per- 
ception of the comic, his brilliant wit, his sarcastic 
humor, nor his self-knowledge saves him from the 
fate every man deserves who neglects his family 
and their fortunes, and whose ruling passion is 
to be let alone. 

Did Macaulay exaggerate when he said that 
Miss Austen stood second to Shakespeare in 
ability to draw character in dialogue? Perhaps. 
But suppose he had meant ability to make people 
give themselves away most precisely in the fewest 
words? ‘To draw their own portraits quickly and 
unconsciously? There would have been no ex- 
aggeration. No novelist has combined a power 
of inventing so many different forms of ultra- 
characteristic speech with a power of keeping each 
of these forms true to itself and natural all the 
time. Henry James has said that Miss Austen, 
“with all her light felicity, leaves us hardly more 
curious of her process, or of the experience in her 
that fed it, than the brown thrush who tells his 
story from the garden bough.” This incuriosity 
is to be understood only by remembering how 
greatly James underestimated the importance of 
keeping his own men and women from talking all 
too much in the same way. Nothing in Jane 
Austen provokes curiosity so keenly as the process 
by which she achieved, working in so restricted a 
world, such sharply different naturalnesses in 
human speech. No reference to “ the magic hand 
of chance” can explain her felicitous certainty. 

But every one agrees with Henry James in being 
incurious of that experience in Miss Austen which 
fed her process. Her experience is written in her 
novels. Is the incompleteness of her experience 
recorded there? Her disparagers complain that 
there is no passion in those quiet and adroitly 
malicious pages, no interest in the Napoleonic wars 
she lived through, no wonder at life or death or 
love. It is all true, but those who complain of such 
omissions will always seem, to Miss Austen’s ever- 
diverted readers, like the lady who wished Ver- 
meer had painted battle scenes and Descents from 
the Cross. 


Q. K. 
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The Future 


HERE is no paradox in the fact that the 
American people is profoundly pacifist and 
yet highly impatient of the present activ- 

ities of many professed or professional pacifists. 
The disposition to call the latter pro-German and 
to move for their suppression is an easy way of 
expressing a sense of the untimely character of 
their moves at the present juncture. But the war 
will pass, and the future of the profound American 
desire for peace, for amity, for unhampered and 
prosperous intercourse, is a topic which is inti- 
mately connected with the war itself. For upon 
its constant consideration depends whether the im- 
pulse to a better ordered world which reconciled 
America to war shall find satisfaction or meet 
frustration. And I know no better way to intro- 
duce the subject than a consideration of the failure 
of the pacifist propaganda to determine finally the 
course of a nation which was converted to pacifism 
in advance. 

The explanation, I take it, is that it takes two to 
make peace as well as to make war; or, as the 
present situation abundantly testifies, a much larger 
number thantwo. He was a poor judge of politics 
who did not know from the very day of the Lusi- 
tania message—or at all events from that of the 
Sussex message—that the entrance of the United 
States into the war depended upon the action of 
Germany. Any other notion was totally incon- 
sistent with any belief in President Wilson’s sin- 
cerity; it imputed to him an almost inconceivable 
levity in a time when seriousness was the chief 
need. Those who voted for him for President 
on the ground that he “kept us out of war”’ and 
who felt aggrieved when we got into war have 
only themselves to blame. He had unmistakably 
plotted a line which led inevitably to conflict with 
Germany in case the latter should take the course 
which she finally adopted. 

This indictment of professional pacifism for 
futile gesturing may seem to rest upon acceptance 
of the belief in the political omnipotence of the 
executive; it may seem to imply the belief that his 
original step committed the nation irretrievably. 
Such an inference, however, is merely formal. It 
overlooks the material fact that President Wilson’s 
action had the sanction of the country. I will not 
enter into the question of legal neutrality, but 
morally neutral the country never was, and prob- 
ably the only stupid thing President Wilson did 
was to suppose, in his early proclamation, that it 
could be. And this brings us back to the basic fact 
that in a world organized for war there are as yet 
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of Pacifism 


no political mechanisms which enable a nation with 
warm sympathies to make them effective, save 
through military participation. It is again, an in- 
stinctive perception of this fact which encourages 
the idea that pacifists who do not support the war 
must be pro-German at heart. 

The best statement which I have seen made of 
the pacifist position since we entered the war is 
that of Miss Addams. She earnestly protests 
against the idea that the pacifist position was 


She holds if the pop- 


negative or laissez-faire. 
ular impression that pacifism meant abstinence and 
just keeping out of trouble is wrong; that it stood 
for a positive international polity in which this 
country should be the leader of the nations of the 
world “ into a wider life of coérdinated activity ”; 
she insists that the growth of nations under modern 
conditions involves of necessity international com- 
plications which admit “‘ of adequate treatment only 


through an international agency no t created.” 


In short, the pacifists “ urge upon the United States 
not indifference to moral issues and to the fate of 
liberty and democracy, but a strenuous endeavor 


to lead all nations of the earth 
international life.” 
That intelligent pacifism s 


an organized 


r this end, and 


that the more intelligent among pacifists, like 
Miss Addams, saw the situation in this fashion need 
not be doubted. But as Miss Addams recognized 
in the same address there are many types of 
pacifists. I question whether any one who followed 
the pacifist literature which appeared in the year 
or two before we got into the war derived from it 
the conception that the dominant ideal was that 
ascribed to pacifism by Miss Addams, namely, that 
the United States should play a “ vitally energetic 
role’ in a political reorganization of the world. 


But even if this had been the universal idea of 
what was theoretically desirable, the force of cir- 
cumstances forbade pacifists who drew back at war 
as a means of bringing about this role from press- 
ing it. 

The pacifist literature of the months preceding 
our entrance into war was opportunistic—breath- 
lessly, frantically so. It did not deal in the higher 
strategy of international politics, but in immediate 
day-by-day tactics for staving off the war. Because 
ommitted to the 
idea that anything was better than our getting into 


the professional pacifists were 


the war, their interest in general international re- 
organization had no chance for expression. They 
were in the dilemma of trying to accomplish what 
only definite political agencies could effect, while 
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admitting these agencies had not been created. 
Thus they were pushed out of the generic position 
of work for the development of such agencies 
into the very elementary attitude that if no nation 
ever allowed itself to be drawn into war, no matter 
how great the provocation, wars would cease to 
be. Hence the continuous recourse to concessions 
and schemes, devised ad hoc over night, to meet 
each changing aspect of the diplomatic situation 
so as to ward off war. The logic seems sound. 
But the method is one of treating symptoms and 
ignoring the disease. At the best, such a method 
is likely to remain some distance behind newly ap- 
pearing symptoms, and in a critical disease the time 
is bound to come (as events demonstrated in our 
case) when the disease gets so identified with the 
symptoms that nothing can be done. All this seems 
to concern the past of pacifism rather than its 
future. But it indicates, by elimination, what that 
future must be if it is to be a prosperous one. It 
lies in furthering whatever will bring into existence 
those new agencies of international control whose 
absence has made the efforts of pacifists idle 
gestures in the air. Its more immediate future lies 
in seeing to it that the war itself is turned to ac- 
count as a means for bringing these agencies into 
being. To go on protesting against war in general 
and this war in particular, to direct effort to stop- 
ping the war rather than to determining the terms 
upon which it shall be stopped, is to repeat the 
earlier tactics after their ineffectualness has been 
revealed. Failure to recognize the immense 
impetus to reorganization afforded by this war; 
failure to recognize the closeness and extent of 
true international combinations which it necessi- 
tates, is a stupidity equaled only by the militarist’s 
conception of war as a noble blessing in disguise. 
I have little patience with those who are so 
anxious to save their influence for some important 
crisis that they never risk its use in any present 
emergency. But I can but feel that the pacifists 
wasted rather than invested their potentialities 
when they turned so vigorously to opposing 
entrance into a war which was already all but 
universal, instead of using their energies to form, 
at a plastic juncture, the conditions and objects 
of our entrance. How far this wasted power is 
recoverable it is hard to say. Certainly an added 
responsibility is put upon those who still think of 
themselves as fundamentally pacifists in spite of the 
fact that they believed our entrance into the war 
a needed thing. For the only way in which they can 
justify their position is by using their force to help 
make the war, so far as this country can influence 
its final outcome, a factor in realizing the ideals 
which President Wilson expressed for the Amer- 
ican people before and just upon entering the war. 
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All such pacifists—and they comprise in my opinion 
the great mass of the American people—must see 
to it that these ideals are forced upon our allies, 
however unwilling they may be, rather than cov- 
ered up by the débris of war. If the genuine 
pacifism of our country, a pacifism interested in 
permanent results rather than in momentary meth- 
ods, had had leadership, it is not likely that we 
should have entered without obtaining in advance 
some stipulations. As it is, we (so far, at least, as 
any one knows) romantically abstained from any 
bargaining and thereby made our future task more 
difficult. 

Not that the difficulty is all abroad. We have 
plenty of Bourbons and Bureaucrats in interna- 
tional diplomacy at home, and war undoubtedly 
strengthens their position by making them appear 
the genuine representatives of our war motives 
and policies. Their attitude is well expressed in 
the fact that since their imagination is confined to 
the flat map, their intellectual preparation for the 
post-bellum scene consists in redrawing the future 
map of Europe and the world—a form of indoor 
sport which even the literary men of England have 
now well nigh abandoned. Thus the present task 
of the constructive pacifist is to call attention away 
from the catchwords which so easily in wartime 
become the substitute for both facts and ideas back 
to realities. In view, for example, of the unjusti- 
fied invasion of Serbia and Belgium, the rights of 
small nationalities tend to become an end in itself, 
a means to which is the “ crushing” of Germany. 
The principle of nationality on its cultural side 
must indeed receive ample satisfaction in the terms 
of war settlement unless fuel for future conflagra- 
tions is to be stored up. But to get no further than 
setting up more small isolated nationalities on the 
map is almost wilfully to provoke future wars. 
If the day for isolated national sovereignty in the 
case of large nations has been rendered an anach- 
ronism by the new industry and commerce, much 
more is that the case for small political units. 
The case of Ireland, the clutter of nationalities in 
southeastern Europe, the fact that all the smaller 
neutral nations are now leading a distressed ex- 
istence as appanages of the warring Powers, show 
how much more important questions of food supply, 
of coal and iron, of lines of railway and ship- 
transportation are for the making and ordering of 
states than the principle of isolated nationality, 
big or small. Germany was realistically inclined 
in its belief that the day of the small nation—in 
its traditional sense—had passed. Its tragic error 
lay in that egotism which forbade its seeing that 
the day of the big isolated nation had also passed. 
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So one might, I think, go over, one by one, the 
phrases which are now urged to the front as defin- 
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ing the objects of war at the terms of peace and 
show that the interests of pacifism are bound up 
with securing the organs by which economic 
energies shall be articulated. We have an inherited 
political system which sits like a straitjacket on 
them since they came into being after the political 
system took on shape. These forces cannot be sup- 
pressed. They are the moving, the controlling, 
forces of the modern world. The question of 
peace or war is whether they are to continue to 
work furtively, blindly, and by those tricks of 
manipulation which have constituted the game of 
international diplomacy, or whether they are to 
be frankly recognized and the political system ac- 
commodated to them. The war does not guaran- 
tee the latter result. It gives an immense oppor- 
tunity for it, an opportunity which justifies the 
risk. Military men continue to think within the 
lines laid down in the seventeenth century, in the 
days when modern “sovereign” nations were 
formed. Statesmen, guided by historians and that 
political science which has elevated the historic 
facts of temporary formations into an abstract and 
absolute science, work on the same model. As 
a result, too many influential personages are pure 
romanticists. They are expressing ideals which 
no longer have anything to do with the facts. 
This stereotyped political romanticism gives the 
pacifists their chance for revenge. Their idealism 
has but to undergo a course in the severe realism 
of those economic forces which are actually shaping 
the associations and organizations of men, and the 
future is with them. 
Joun Dewey. 


Trivia 
The Busy Bees 


ITTING for hours idle in the shade of the 
apple tree, near the garden-hives, and under 
the aérial thoroughfares of those honey-merchants, 
sometimes when the noonday heat was loud with 
their minute industry, or when they fell in crowds 
out of the late sun to their night-long labors, | 
have sought instruction from the Bees, and tried 
tv appropriate to myself the old industrious lesson. 
And yet, hang it all, who by rights should be 
the teachers and who the learners? For those 
peevish, over-toiled, utilitarian insects, was there 
no lesson to be derived from the spectacle of me? 
Gazing out at me with their myriad eyes from 
their joyless factories, might they not learn at last 
—might I not finally teach them—a wiser and 
more generous-hearted way to improve the shining 
hours? 
L. PEARSALL SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Defends Italian Aims 


IR: I trust that only accidental misinformation caused 

the misstatements regarding the conditions of Italia 
Irredenta and the position of Italy in the Allied war in 
your leading editorial of June 23rd. 

To begin with, Italy has not been swayed mperialistic 
or economic conditions when she entered the war, with a 
full knowledge and consciousness of the issues thereby en 
tailed, and the hardships of it. Wholesale and 
imperialism doesn’t “dominate” Italy, and her King is 
such not only by the grace of God, but “ by the will of 
the nation.” 


rresponsible 


The writer who calls attention to the fact that Trieste 


has been under Hapsburg rule since 1382 betrays a rather 
incomplete historical training: the act of 1382, by which 
the “respublica Tergestina” submits to the high prote 


torate of Austrian Archduke, is practical! 
transaction, an arrangement for peace in the interests of 
trade. But it must not be forgotten that when, in 1523, 


mmerc ial 


this free Latin Commune is requested to use officially the 
German language, it answers thus: “Cum Latini simus, 
linguam ignoramus teutonicam,” and repeats further on: 


7 


““ quia Civitas tergestina est in finibus et in limitibus Italiae, 
omnes cives habent proprium sermonem et idioma italicum.” 

In 1719 Trieste was “ porto franco,” the same as Genoa, 
Venice and Leghorn; and the interchange of mariners and 
tradesmen never was that of a great Austrian seaport, but 
that of a great Italian city. That Austria happens to find 
her most convenient port in a foreign land is not extraor- 
dinary, when one considers that Switzerland is commer- 
cially Genoa’s hinterland, nor would this be a sufficient 
reason for requesting sovereignty of 
that, because Trieste now belongs to Austria it must not 
be taken from her, and her Italian population must conse- 
quently be submitted to whatever outrage and oppression 
it may please Austria to heap upon her—and it does please 
Austria to heap it ruthlessly—is rather hazardous, to say 
the least. Ownership as a result of violence and an occa- 
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sion for outrage is at least open to discussion; and the fact 
that the American colonies were in British possession did 
not prevent the Liberty Bell from sounding when the time 
for the great crisis came. 

That there is no economic connection between Trieste 
and Italy is a fallacy which needs but a little geographical 
and commercial knowledge to explode. Austria drained the 
Mediterranean trade through the Adriatic into Trieste 
while she still held Venice; nor can Venice ever, or Brin- 
disi, or Ancona, for the matter of that, compete with 
‘Trieste as a seaport, the infelicity of the western Adriatic 


coast for purposes both of modern trade and modern war- 
fare being well known to all experts. But the attribution 
of economic motives or claims to Italy in the question of 


Trieste, Istria and Dalmatia is a side issue, if at all; Italy’s 
motive for the war lies not in that; Italy fights for her 
hearths and homes under foreign stress and oppression; for 
her racial and ancestral seats, which no strange violence can 
ever wrench from her national heart and soul; for the 
monuments and records of her religion, her history and her 
civilization. The pride of Trieste, Fiume, Zara and their 
sister cities, in their Latin race and character is not “a 
memory of the Roman Empire,” but the poignant truth and 
uggle, which 
has come just now to its ultimate, inevitable crisis 


the vital issue of centuries, upheld in a long str 


When it comes to comparisons, Italy’s Istria and Dal. 
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matia vs. Germany’s Alsace and Lorraine, as put by the 
writer, is an inversion nothing short of historical monstros- 
ity. Istria and Dalmatia are exactly the same thing to 
Italy that Alsace-Lorraine is to France, and it is Austria 
which stands since 1866 in the same relation to these Italian 
provinces that Germany has imposed since 1870 upon Al- 
sace-Lorraine. Austria has taken those thoroughly Vene- 
tian and Italian regions, has filled them with a state immi- 
gration of alien inland Slavs, has systematically perse- 
cuted and suppressed the Italian natives in them, and now 
would hold them forth as a righteous Slavic heritage; 
infer, in fact, that Italy claims that which is not hers. 
Now, it ought to be made very clear that Italy does em- 
phatically not claim Croatia, or anybody else’s land or sea, 
that she does not begrudge outlets on the Adriatic to reason- 
able neighbors, that she does not want to oust any Slav from 
his home where the Slav has not ousted Italians from 
theirs; and the proof of it is that it was the navy of Italy, 
and of Italy alone, who transported to safe havens across 
the Adriatic the valiant remains of that Serbian army 
which, duly refreshed and reorganized, will ultimately 
make possible the restoration of a greater Serbia and the 
eventual bringing together of the Southern Slavs. 

But Croatia’s natural geographical and political metrop- 
olis is Agram, or Zagreb that one may wish to call it, cer- 
tainly not Fiume or Pola, whose very names bear witness 
to their Italian character. 

As for Dalmatia, the character of the land has always 
been dominantly and significantly Italian. The “ purely 
Slavic” lands lie back of the Dinaric Alps, nor does Italy 
concern herself with these; but with the Austrian state 
policy of denaturalization and denationalization of the 
Adriatic seacoast. Against this, what your writer is pleased 
to call the “ prosperous Italian minority” has been pro- 
testing for years with word and pen, votes and lives. And 
the assumption that “ it is not likely to cause much trouble 
now ” is adding insult to injury. Neither does, to the best 
of human knowledge, the dying gasp of the murdered man 
“cause much trouble” in the circle of the murderer’s 
friends, or to the cynic the heaving sigh of a soul in despair. 
But crimes that have been committed call for redress in a 
world of men. 

Amy A. BERNARDY. 

New York City. 


[Nore: The argument of our correspondent seems to 
center about three main contentions: first, that Trieste 
and other east-Adriatic ports are largely Italian in race 
and language; second, that Austria encouraged Slavic im- 
migration into these cities in order to dispute Italy’s claim; 
third, that the west-Adriatic cities cannot compete with 
Trieste as a seaport. The first point we admitted in our 
editorial, but we stated the additional fact that it would 
not be practicable to separate these coast cities from their 
Slavic hinterland. We fail to see that any light has been 
thrown on this difficulty. The damger is so real that 
Austria has been enabled to use a Croatian Slav as the 
commanding general of her armies against Italy. What- 
ever the settlement, there will necessarily be racial minor- 
ities whose rights must be guaranteed. The second conten- 
tion is, from the American angle, a quibble, since the basis 
for future peace is found not in historical rights, but in 
the actual character of the existing populations and eco- 
nomic conditions. It would be possible also to show that 
even historically the Slavs have a better right to the coast 
than the Italians—who once were immigrants. The third 
contention merely bears out our position on the economic 
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situation—Trieste is naturally a great port since it connects 
the Adriatic and Mediterranean sea traffic with southeast- 
ern Europe. The principal uses Italy could make of it 
would be either to stifle this trade in favor of her own, or 
to levy tribute on Austro-Hungarian trade at the only 
gate where it can make connection with the sea. Italy’s 
own trade now has sufficient outlet elsewhere. As for 
Dalmatia, the Serbs disagree violently with the Italian 
annexationists. Authoritative observers who know the 
country bear testimony that neither in language, race nor 
culture is it Italian. 

No one can deny that for a long time there has been a 
strong imperialist movement in Italy, which outmatches 
for ambition even that of the Pan-Germans. Has our cor- 
respondent forgotten d’Annunzio’s ego-maniac rhapsodies? 
—Tue Eprrors. ] 
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As to Prohibition 


IR: I was interested in your editorial on prohibition 
and the action of the President in, to use Senator Var- 
daman’s expression, torpedoing the good ship Prohibition. 
You say it had no place on a food bill. True! But 
we want to be just. Whose fault was it that prohibition 
was a rider on the food bill? The West and much of the 
South wanted the efficiency in war that they have found 
prohibition tends to make in their own dry territory. 

Knowing this, the southern and western Democrats put 
prohibition in their program at the beginning of this ses- 
sion. But we read in the Searchlight that the New York 
and Massachusetts Democrats made them rescind the vote 
and promise that they would not vote for a prohibition 
measure unless the President recommended it. 

So the dry Democrats had to vote for prohibition, if at 
all, as a rider on some other bill. Hence it was tacked on 
to the food bill. 

You may say: But why, when it could not be a straight- 
out bill, didn’t the drys give up trying for prohibition? 
The Springfield Republican answered that when it said that 
the western congressmen would rather face a prairie cyclone 
than go home without prohibition in their hands. 

They could not just abandon the whole thing, because the 
liquor-ridden Democrats of Massachusetts and New York 
had played a deft trick on them at their initial caucus. 
They were there to put prohibition across, just as men like 
Lodge, Wadsworth and Penrose were there to keep “ busi- 
ness as usual” and not allow loans, saloon property, etc., 
to be disturbed. One represented a dry world, the other 
a wet business world. 

If the President had come to these drys and, in black 
and white, said that if they would not put a prohibition 
amendment on the food bill he would later recommend 
prohibition, thus nullifying the caucus action, then they 
might have dared to let up on the fight. 

I don’t blame the President. I blame the East. They 
have been so lax about this great race-hygiene movement 
that when the call for it came they were not educated 
enough in the costs of alcohol to act. 

The speech made by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in the 
Senate was probably the farthest from accurate knowledge 
of any speech ever made in the United States Senate. 

The West will feel very bitterly towards the East, but 
it really is a case of “God forgive them, they know not 
what they do.” 

E. Tiron. 

East Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
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At the Capitol 


Uniting Congress with the Government 


O matter what action is taken in conference upon 

the amended food-control bill, there will remain 
many members of Congress dissatisfied with what has 
been done to regulate the prices which the government will 
pay for its war material. As the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense has broadened its interests 
and run its subcommittees up into hundreds, there has been 
a growing uneasiness lest members of the Commission, 
acting as both buyers and sellers, should not infrequent}; 
buy from themselves. This concern on the part of Con- 
gress has now and then set the administrative and legisla- 
tive branches at cross purposes; but its most harmful result 
is the way in which it has given anti-war spirit a strong 
peg on which to hang. Good use has been made of the 
situation. Senator Vardaman spoke this week of “ the 
patriotic gentlemen who are taking advantage of the most 
extraordinary emergency in the history of the nation to 
rob and plunder the people. These patriots were much in 
evidence during the year just passed. This war 
is largely of their making.”’ 

The danger in this sort of statement, no doubt given 
wide circulation, is that to many people it will seem to 
give semi-official corroboration to their own unexpressed 
fears. They will see a joker in the amendment which Mr. 
Pomerene succeeded in having attached to the food-control 
bill, prohibiting a member of the Advisory Commission 
from recommending contracts to the Council “ without 
making a full disclosure in writing of what interest he may 
have in such contract.” Nor will those who are able to 
doubt the integrity of the present system find assurance in 
the amendment which creates a joint congressional commit- 
tee “to safeguard the expenditure of war appropriations.” 
What is needed is not so much the presence of checks as 
the provision of some means of codperation at the source. 

On another page of this issue Mr. William Hard pro- 
poses as a solution of the administrative difficulties already 
in evidence that questions of policy be left to a national 
council, free to place the responsibility for action upon a 
unified Board which has room for all the major executive 
agencies. Everything which has been done, so far, in the way 
of securing closer union between Congress and the adminis- 
tration has tended to tie Congress to the administrative 
agencies with which it has no reasonable concern, and to 
separate it from the Council with whose choice of policy 
it has every reason to be familiar. If it is determined, for 
instance, that the government will make its purchases in 
a certain industry on terms more favorable than a bare 
cost-plus basis, then the excess profits taxes which Congress 
levies must select that industry for special provision. A 
scheme of war organization will waste opportunities unless 
it extends beyond the administrative agencies to Congress, 
in a way that will minimize the clash of separate policies. 

The suggestion for providing this sort of closer union 
which has been most widely advertised is Senator Weeks’s 
proposal of a joint committee on the conduct of the war. 
This is not the proposal which was put into the food- 
control bill, as an amendment, but a more ambitious one, 
delegating five members from each house as a group con- 
tinually in session “to confer and advise with the Presi- 
dent” upon problems growing out of the war. The sug- 
gestion recognizes an apparent need; but Mr. Weeks pro- 
vides no more secure method of choosing these chief repre- 
sentatives of Congress than to leave their selection in the 
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hands of the respective committees which at present parcel 
out membership in the standing committees of the two 
houses. Any other method of selection, no doubt, would 
fail because of the friction it created between the old and 
the new orders. But the result is that Mr. Weeks provides 
not so much a new method of pooling responsibilities as a 
chiefly formal recognition of the more important commit- 
tee leaders—Mr. Stone, Mr. Lodge, Mr. Simmons, Mr. 
Penrose and probably Mr. Martin, in Senate; Mr. 
Kitchin, Mr. Mann, Mr. Flood, Mr. Cooper and prob- 
ably Mr. Fitzgerald, in the House. None of these men 
could more effectively advance his widely known and more 
or less individual ideas of what the war is being fought 
about than he can in his present position. There would 
simply be instituted a prowling committee of congressmen 
burdened with the responsibility of finding something 
special to be exercised about. 


It would be possible to avoid this setting up of an aim- 


less supervisive agency, and still utilize a part of Mr. 
Weeks’s plan, by cutting the number of congressmen from 
ten to five, or three—and placing them in a position to 
take part in the deliberations of the Council itself. But 


though theoretically there would in this way be provided 
a simultaneous initiation of war plans by both branches of 
the government, the scheme would be likely to fail be- 


cause it covered a too narrow field. The business of Con- 


gress is so divided between committees that in placing few 
enough congressmen in direct touch with the Council to 
prevent that body from becoming unwieldy, there would 
be neglected many committee leaders whose coédperation 
was indispensable. A surer guaranty of union would be 
supplied by permitting members of the Council to appear 
on the floors of Congress to explain, support and, if ad- 
visable, to modify their policy. Apparently, however, tra- 
ditional opposition to this innovation is keen enough to pre- 
vent its present adoption, and some early rovement is 
needed, even if it be of a less effective sort. 

In default of the more natural plan, why should there 
not be instituted a regular weekly report from the Council 
to Congress, publishing conclusions, and advising means or 
putting them at once into action? Such a report would 
fix responsibility more publicly than it is fixed in the present 
necessity of sending agents of the Council to Congress as 
lobbyists. It would, of course, fail in its purpose unless it 
were made enough of an event to have publicity center upon 
it. For Congress it would have to be an occasion regularly 
anticipated, at certain intervals, as an opportunity for crit- 
icism; for the newspapers it would need to be sufficiently 
interesting to deserve playing up. 

Such a plan would still leave a gap between decision 
action. But if it failed to inspire a complete codpe: 
it would also fail to produce the embarrassments that 
would arise in the creation of an unoccupied joint commit- 
tee, or in the elevation to the Council of a few congress- 
men with limited powers of initiating legislation. It would 
in fact tend to lead directly to the participation of adminis- 
trative heads in congressional action. For the desirability 
of having immediate answers to the questions raised in such 
a report would before long make obvious the folly of not 
inviting Council members to be present in person to supply 


them. Nor should this almost inevitable after-effect of 
the plan be permitted to argue against its adoption. The 


mm tne foot would 
For the 


presence of administrative leaders 
strengthen and not weaken the hand of Congress 
war has demonstrated that in the choosing of a policy and 
the initiation of action Congress can be no farther out of 
the picture than it is at present. C. M. 
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Nietzsche’s Religion 


The Will to Freedom, by J. N. Figgis. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. $1.25. 


O F living English writers on political theory Dr. Figgis 
is unquestionably the first; and two at least of his 
volumes are beginning to exert no insignificant influence 
in the shaping of the English state. But Dr. Figgis is also 
a curious example of dual personality. At the same time 
that he expounds political ideas with deep learning and 
high distinction, he is an important member of that party 
in the Church of England which is at once notable for 
the liberalism of its social opinions and the uncompromising 
narrowness of its theological dogmas. This volume is an 
interesting fusion of his two personalities. Again and again 
the political theorist struggles for expression, only to be 
promptly and mercilessly annihilated by his clerical col- 
league. What Dr. Figgis has attempted is a discussion of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy in the light of Christian ethics. As 
might be expected, he has written a curiously uneven book. 
As a whole it is not successful in its ultimate purpose; the 
exposition of Nietzsche, in whom Dr. Figgis does not be- 
lieve, is so much better than his exposition of Christianity, 
in which he does, that while one sees very clearly exactly 
how he interprets Nietzsche’s own doctrine, one is far less 
confident as to the manner in which he would meet it. 
Where the volume is really valuable is in its sympathetic 
account of Nietzsche’s life, the multitude of things by the 
way that are wisely conceived and admirably said, and the 
whole of the admirable fifth lecture on the charm of his 
philosophy. But one cannot help feeling that we should 
have profited greatly if the time spent on this book had been 
devoted by Dr. Figgis to that volume on Bossuet for which 
all students of political theory are so anxiously looking. 
Dr. Figgis begins admirably by emphasizing the import- 
ant fact that Nietzsche is to be taken seriously. That is 
worth saying because there are far too many stupid people 
(and some wise ones who should know better) who either 
will not read his works because he died insane, or on the 
ground—a London bookseller actually uses the hypothesis 
on his catalogues—that he is responsible for the European 
war. As to his madness, one can only adopt the wise epi- 
gram of Chatham in reply to criticism of General Wolfe 
and say that he had better, for our sakes, bite some other 
philosophers. His connection with the European war is 
about as direct as Calvin’s with the form of American feder- 
alism. He could not have known that retired cavalry off- 
cers like General Bernhardi would solace their declining 
years with the reading of his philosophic epics; certainly he 
would have been the first to appreciate the irresistible 
humor of so Gilbertian a situation. The simple fact of the 
matter is that thought is by its very nature explosive, and 
no one can set limits to the result of a powerful idea. One 
doubts very gravely whether Herr Ballin is any more ac- 
quainted with Nietzsche’s philosophy than Mr. Rockefeller, 
Frau Bertha Krupp or the late Mrs. Green; and in Ger- 
man universities he has not yet displaced Kant and Fichte 
and Hegel. It is probably true that all over Germany 
you can find half-baked ideologues to whom his works have 
brought the same comfort that the Bible has brought to 
earnest Christians. But the equally important fact that an 
eighteen-volume edition of his works has sold largely in 
this country is very relevant to that issue. The important 
thing to realize is that Nietzsche had a very fundamental 
criticism to make of the whole structure of modern civili- 


zation. 
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Dr. Figgis is right when he urges that Nietzsche is less 
a philosopher than the protagonist of a new religion. In- 
deed, to describe his doctrine as immorality touched by emo- 
tion is no inapt exposition of its purpose. What, in sum, 
he makes is a protest against the Christian practice of 
translating values into terms of another life to be lived in 
a heaven for which he has the profoundest abhorrence. The 
real life is terrestrial, and our business is to find a scale of 
values adequate to its possible richness. And here he was 
immensely struck by the rightness of a classification of men 
into sheep and shepherd. Whenever he examined, what- 
ever he analyzed, the distinction between master and slave 
struck him as fundamental. He was impressed by the fact 
that the result of social existence is to mitigate the harsh- 
ness of that reality. Not merely do the meek eventually 
inherit the earth; they have actually entered into full pos- 
session of it. He was profoundly convinced that a social 
organization of which such could be the final result must 
be mistaken in its foundations. Those who had access to 
the riches of life were incapable of appreciating them. The 
one thing fundamental to right living was for those who 
can by nature fully experience its meaning to have access to 
that experience. He did not shrink from admitting that 
the practice of his doctrine would revolutionize our normal 
habits of thought. He never denied that many of the 
qualities we now call virtuous must, in such an analysis, 
be the veritable quintessence of evil. That was why, to 
take a characteristic example, he always professed the be- 
lief that the conquest of pity is noble. That was why he 
found a sense of joy in isolation, a sense of victory in per- 
secution, in hate or in vilification. For they were the index 
to progress in the attainment of the ideal, the abandonment 
of what he contemptuously dismissed as the bagman’s para- 
dise of those who, like Cobden and Spencer, would ham- 
per the world in the swaddling-clothes of commercial 
ecstasy. Let it be remembered that against the worship 
of militarism and commercial prosperity he firmly set his 
face. It was the passion of the mind that, after all, most 
greatly entranced him; and he insisted on the value of 
hardship as a training in moral fibre. He simply insisted 
that when we take life as it is the one dominating fact that 
distinguishes it is a will for power. “‘ This universe,” he 
said, “ is a monster of energy,” and he defined goodness in 
terms of its appropriation by those who were best fitted 
to use it. Of course, in such an attitude the distinction we 
usually make between right and wrong is simply without 
meaning. What we will must be right; for it becomes 
thereby the expression of the purpose of the universe. He 
dismisses the idea of world-unity ; each of us is too isolated 
and the problem is to force ourselves to complete realization 
without regard to the difficulties in the way. Caesar Borgia 
attempted that as did Napoleon; but the crowd in the end 
proved too strong for them. But that in no way detracts 
from the fact that the object of life is to provide such men 
with a field within which their will may adequately exer- 
cise. 

Dr. Figgis has pointed out the obvious dangers of such 
an attitude. Its passion for limitless individualism is, in 
practical life, simply an invitation to oppressive conduct. 
“ Every little poetaster,” as Dr. Figgis says, “ may fancy 
himself one of the elect”; and those who are acquainted 
with the disciples of his teaching will appreciate its truth. 
His call for experience is interpreted as an incentive to 
license. The intellectual purity of Nietzsche becomes the 
delicately unbridled lust of D’Annunzio. And Dr. Figgis 
is profoundly right when he insists that the consequence 
of the doctrine is to postulate an infallibility greater ever 
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than the Vatican Council dared to define. ‘“ The question 
as to who is the superman,” he writes, “ . . . isa 
question of fact.” Who shall announce his arrival? No- 
body knows him except himself and we shall be chary of 
believing him. It can hardly be Mr. Rockefeller who is, 
I believe, an earnest Baptist, or Mr. Sunday, who is per- 
fectly catholic in his desire for universal salvation. Are 
we to vote upon it? That would probably result in the 
election of Ty Cobb, Mary Pickford, and Mr. Harold 
Bell Wright. But if any of them passed into the realms of 
the superman their mandate would doubtless be withdrawn. 
Si monumentum quaeris, circumspice, is an admirable canon 
of judgment for aspiring candidates to these lofty circles. 

The simple fact is that in the conflict between society 
and the individual it is usually the individual who suffers. 
“The first great act of faith,” a distinguished jurist has 
said—though his dictum will not be found in the Reports— 
“is to believe that you are not God.” But so to take on 
trust the conditions of the universe is to deny Nictzsche’s 
solution of life. To the gospel of power we oppose, as 
Dr. Figgis finely says, the gospel of freedom. To the 
egoism and the tyranny of the one we oppose the charity 
and the tolerance of the other. We reject its imperial poli- 
tics whether it is personified in the emperor at Byzantium 
or the emperor at Berlin. It may be a pathetic weakness 
thus to limit our experience; but it will probably be found 
on examination that it is a weakness which brings its own 


H. J. L. 


reward. 


Swinburne 


Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne, by Edmund Gosse. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


ERHAPS nous must always be a little dissatisfied with 

matter, idea with phenomena, as with things not of 
the first importance. This may be the law. And friends 
of the mind-idea who believe they have some special insight 
and knowledge, are perhaps also subject to it, and so 
bound to be dissatisfied no matter who presents phenomena 
to them. If so, it will be no slight upon author or work 
to cite Mr. Gosse’s Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
as arousing just this sort of dissatisfaction. Swinburne’s 
genius was singularly literary: to an unusual degree let- 
ters were his life, living a by-product. He was as much 
pure “ mind” as is possible, as nearly immaterial in body. 
And those who have formed an opinion of him through 
the medium of his realest activity are likely to be dissatis- 
fied with any but an inspired account of his external life. 
Mr. Gosse’s Life is not inspired. He loved the man, if 
at all, something this side of idolatry; and his imaginative 
sympathy, from which also inspiration might derive, is 
not great in comparison with his dominating desire to be 
scientific in his collection and presentation of facts. 

Yet, when all is said, the Swinburnians have much to be 
thankful for, little to complain of, beyond what was in- 
evitable, in this work, especially if account be made of the 
difficulties that beset the biographer. It is conversant with 
all the details of Swinburne’s life, stored with all sorts of 
lively, intimate information concerning him, his work, his 
familiars, and with a literary criticism whose classic au- 
thority for praise and dispraise, in most instances at least, 
it would be hard to match among all that has been writ- 
ten about him. It presents this judiciously, as was essen- 
tial, Swinburne being but seven years dead, in advance 
of some who knew him, whose susceptibilities might still 
be hurt by too much plain speaking; and this quality per- 
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sists even though here and there decorum is maintained a 
bit too obviously, the muse of history being called upon 
to draw the veil over incidents which are quite as unsatis- 
factory thus veiled as they could well be frankly described. 
It presents it, too, with special completeness as regards 
certain not quite desirable traits or habits of the man, his 
excitable, rachitic temper, his impetuosity, febrility, elvish- 
ness, errancy, the flapping of his hands and the imperfect 
poise of his feet. And yet the picture given seldom ap- 
proaches caricature. An equal eye to happier traits some- 
how saves it. Could the eye have been a bit more par- 
tial to some of these; could Swinburne’s hero-worship, for 


instance, have had as much more attention than his “ rack- 
eting”’ in London, as it deserves, the picture would have 
been estimable. 

The balance, unfortunately, is sometimes struck in the 
other direction. Mr. Gosse emphasizes eccentricities 
of his subject. Swinburne is made out to be even odder 
than perhaps he was. He is an 
ture—his mind “ strange and erratic."’ He is 
fully modelled in a mould unlike most and perhaps all of 
his fellow creatures.” ‘“‘ His physical strangeness exceeded, 
perhaps, that of any other entirely sane man of imaginative 


‘extraordinary ”’ crea- 


* gsuccess- 


genius whose characteristics have been preserved for us. 
And though his charming amiability and almost child- 
like sweetness toward those of whose fidelity he was cer- 
tain, comes in for remark, or the exquisiteness “ when 
he chose” of his manners or “ the flashing concentration 
of his level look,” the two orders are never brought under 
the government of good portraiture. Yet it should and 
could be so. For even though Mr. Gosse does not greatly 
assist his readers in forgetting the eccentricities, he records 
that he himself did, on occasion, forget them. 

One is forced, therefore, to conclude that it is the na- 
ture of the biographer to have seen these things—just as 
it was in the nature of Lord St. Aldwyn to see in him, at 
Eton, nothing but “a horrid little boy’; or of Ruskin 
to find him “ extremely exhilarating,” or of Mr. George 
Moore to find him in his “ naked bed,” and to add this 
to the explanation already made, that Mr. Gosse has de- 
liberately chosen to play the part of scientific observer, 
unswayed by emotion or artistic design. Fortunately he 
is artist enough to quote on some important occasions from 
more sympathetic persons than himself, making use, a lit- 
tle cautiously, of accounts of Algernon’s behavior, in boy- 
hood, for example, which have reached us “ through the 
memories of those who regarded him with love and ad- 
miration.” 

Most utilized of these latter is Swinburne’s cousin, Lord 
Redesdale. He is no hero-worshipper; but his account is 
colored by the most engaging affection for the elf whom 
he companioned at school, on walks through Windsor 
forest, Algernon moving along “ with that peculiar danc- 
ing step of his, his eyes gleaming with enthusiasm,” and 
pouring out “in his unforgettable voice, the latest literary 
treasures he had acquired. This was at Eton. At Ox- 
ford, unfortunately, Mr. Gosse finds for Swinburne no 
chronicler quite so kindly. There are people enough who 
recollect him dancing round the table, screaming 
abuse, and advocating the assassination of Napoleon III; 
or in the midst of one of his liturgical reverences before 
the portrait of his revered master, Mazzini; or in full en- 
joyment of his rare gift of vituperative eloquence. But 
none are quoted who record much of his gentler and more 
winsome moods, of which Mr. Disney Leith has given 
so agreeable a record. But the picture is impressive none 
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the less. Mr. Gosse evidently felt some of the glamour 
of his subject, and in the days subsequent to the culmi- 
nation of Swinburne’s university career in “ total and scan- 
dalous failure,” and his fiery advent upon the world with 
Atalanta in Calydon, and Poems and Ballads, Swinburne 
is his Childe Roland, blowing a clarion horn before the 
castle of Mrs. Grundy. He is a champion against Philis- 
tia, “a brilliant being, a scarlet and azure macaw among 
the birds of the forest,” and “‘ the wonder, the delight and 
sometimes the terror” of that generation. “ His pas- 
sionate appeal for a reasonable and manly liberty of ut- 
terance . . . struck a new note, or revived a forgot- 
ten note, of wholesome freedom.” 

There will be little dissent from Mr. Gosse’s evalua- 
tion of the social significance of Swinburne’s activity dur- 
ing this period, though there may be some surprise at the 
warmth of support and encouragement Swinburne received 
from his friends and receives from his biographer. The 
external facts given are equally acceptable. But one misses 
an intimate knowledge of Swinburne’s mind. Mr. Gosse 
knows too much about his outer activity. He is also too 
disposed to treat Swinburne as a “ wonderful child, de- 
pending, with great simplicity, on the affection of a nar- 
row circle of friends who were far too strongly devoted 
to him to allow his irresponsible moods to worry then.” 
He either overlooks or is ignorant of his inner develop- 
ment; perhaps the latter, for though for some reason, he 
extends the period of the composition of Poems and Bal- 
lads (1866), from seven years (Swinburne’s measure), to 
eleven, he has practically no new light to threw upon the 
chronology of these poems, nor intimation that they may 
have had a more logical order of composition than of ar- 
rangement. He leaves the problem to be solved when 
more definite data are forthcoming—as it is possible they 
will be. 

Ensuing upon this period comes that of Songs Before 
Sunrise, which Mr. Gosse considers Swinburne’s cardinal 
and crowning work. Nowhere is his praise more felicitous 
and welcome. The poems are “ rich in thought, sumptuous 
in language, and uplifted in tone.” They “ breathe so con- 
sistent a spirit of pure self-sacrifice and impassioned devo- 
tion that they amazed the admirers of Felice and Dolores; 
and the Prelude, which is cited as “ one of the noblest ex- 
ercises of reasoned imagination which exist in the English 
language,” is quoted to explain the causes of the change. 
Two qualities in them, however, disturb the biographer— 
the apparent sourcelessness of the emotion of the poet, 
and the feeling that the Liberty before which he poured 
out his spirit in songs of unparalleled beauty, was largely 
a chimera. “It is difficult to enter into the de- 
lirium of instant hope of such a poem as Mater Triumph- 
alis, or The Litany of Nations.” But these two qualities, 
being integral, should be explained. Mr. Gosse has the 
explanation in his hand, but somehow fails to make use 
of it. He is aware of the one-time sympathy between 
Meredith and Swinburne, but is so much inclined to em- 
phasize the “ remarkable incompatibility ” which developed 
between them that he forgets there ever was such an epic 
of Italian: liberty as Vittoria, and that Swinburne read it 
with passionate delight. He is aware that Swinburne was 
preéminently a hero-worshipper; that in describing “ the 
idolatry with which he flung himself at the feet of Landor, 
in 1864, he wrote: ‘I am not sure that any other emotion 
is so endurable and persistently delicious as that of wor- 
ship, when your god is indubitable and incarnate before 
your eyes?’” He has before his eyes the three gods in- 
carnate of Swinburne’s worship, Landor, Mazzini and 
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Hugo: the first of these a continuance into Swinburne’s 
own life of the early nineteenth century love of Italy which 
Shelley had consecrated; the second, the life-long martyr 
to the cause of Italian liberty. And yet he can write be- 
fore the consuming passion of Swinburne’s address to Italy: 
“we are embarrassed by the knowledge that he had no 
relations and hardly any acquaintances in a country which 
he only visited twice, as a tourist, for a few weeks.” “ We 
are not accustomed in the history of literature to find a 
poet so passionately excited about problems of state craft 
which do not affect his own life in any way . . .” 

As for the chimerical quality of Swinburne’s dream of 
the Republic, one can do no better than to remark that 
not very long ago, upon the entrance of the United 
States into the world war, Mr. Asquith is quoted as hav- 
ing exclaimed: “ The day has dawned!” Ten years ago 
when he was fighting the battle of British democracy 
against the veto power of the Lords, he could do no other 
than fortify himself with those exquisite stanzas of patient 
hope, beginning, “ We pray not, we, to behold,” from 
Tenebrae in this same collection of republican poems. 
Swinburne’s dream may be nearer something like realiza- 
tion than we know. At least it has supporters not usually 
held to be visionaries. 

These matters are indeed small in a large book. They 
indicate, however, a lack of insight or sympathy which is 
regrettable. The defect continues to the end, chiefly 
because the “middle years,” 1870-1879, offer few ex- 
ternal incidents directly illustrative of positive genius 
—mainly illustrative of its errancies; and because the 
cloistered and secluded years at Putney, under the 
guardianship of Watts-Dunton offer hardly any inci- 
dents at all, other than literary. Yet these last thirty years 
were happy. “ All the charming part of Swinburne’s char- 
acter blossomed forth anew, his gallantry, his tenderness, 
his loyalty.” Could the biographer have found place for 
more illustration of these moods his work would also be 
happier and more valuable. As it is he slights them, and 
seems almost a little envious that “the very gentle, punc- 
tilious old gentleman ’”’ who received people at the Pines, 
“in the unvarying presence of Watts-Dunton, was very 
far indeed from the brilliant being, the splendid high-flyer 
who had amazed an earlier generation.” Undoubtedly 
the comment is true, but besides being a truism, it seems 
to derive from some feeling Mr. Gosse (and others) have 
against the man who was directly responsible for preserv- 
ing this “ brilliant being ” alive at all, if without his bril- 
liance. Watts-Dunton is not in good odor in this book, 
and unfortunately this circumstance, or some other undis- 
coverable, seems to affect the comment passed upon Swin- 
burne’s work of the period. Elsewhere so high, wise, 
judicious, it now becomes capricious, in particular as it ap- 
proaches the poems on the sea, whose influence Watts- 
Dunton fostered. This may be pardoned in respect of 
Tristam of Lyonesse, if a critic be so over classic as to be 
untouched by its romantic beauty, and its mingling of the 
tragedy of the lovers with “ starry vicissitudes”; though 
it does appear unnecessary to speak of them as “ howling” 
to the accompaniment of winds and waves. But to dis- 
miss By the North Sea as “ but an imitation of the Epi- 
logue of 1866” is undiscerning; as it is to complain of 
The Song for the Centenary of Landor that it is “ foggy 
and fatiguing.” These are “personal poems.” Their 
importance is as much for the biographer as for the critic, 
and to overlook this importance is to cut one’s self off from 
the most valuable biographical material of Swinburne’s 
later life. The complete life of Swinburne, which must 
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some day be written, will necessarily deal with them, and 
with all other work illustrative of the beauty of the later 
years: such as the prelude to Locrine (1887), dedicated 
to Alice Swinburne, with its exquisite expression of “ love 
inarticulate,” or the Altar of Righteousness (1904), with 
its final confession of faith. And in so doing it will but 
unite with Mr. Gosse’s valuable account the spiritual sig- 
nificances, which once and again have escaped him. It will 
find difficulty, however, in improving upon the record of 
most of the matters Mr. Gosse describes. It is not in 
what he sees that he is at fault—it is in what he does not 
see; and the fact that in defect of keen insight his record 
is satisfying even in the second degree, is convincing proof 
of the value of his service. B. H. 


Frustrated Nationalities 


The Balkans: A History, by Nevill Forbes, Arnold 
Toynbee, D. Mitrany and D. G. Hogarth. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. $1.75. 


OST of the great wars of European history have 

involved the Balkans; many of them have originated 
there. In this unhappy region Asia has again and again 
tried conclusions with Europe, the barbaric North has 
tried conclusions with the civilized Mediterranean. The 
Balkans plunged the whole world into war in 1914, and 
it may be predicted with something like certainty that 
unless the Balkan problem soon receives a satisfactory solu- 
tion, there are more wars to come. What is it that endows 
this tract of narrow plains and rugged hills with such 
ominous potentialities? In recent times it has been th« 
presence of national groups, intensely self-conscious and 
tenacious of purpose, each frustrated in its aspirations 
toward unity and national development. The greater part 
of the Serbian race is subject to Austro-Hungarian oppres- 
sion. The greater part of the lands inhabited by Rumanians 
lies under Hungarian or Russian dominion. Much ter- 
ritory prevailingly Bulgarian lies within Serbian and 
Rumanian boundaries, and a large fraction of the Greek 
race lives under the rule of Turkey, England, Italy, Bul- 
garia and Albania. There are still Turks scattered 
throughout the Balkans and tasting oppression such as 
their race formerly inflicted. It is no wonder that in all 
of these states politics is concerned chiefly with external 
affairs. ‘The business of the Balkan statesman is so to 
play his cards as to increase the chance that his compatriots 
may be redeemed from foreign oppression. This involves 
seeking support from the rival great Powers, playing upon 
their jealousies. And the great Powers are in no position 
to repel such intrigues, since the Balkan states hold the 
high road from the Teutonic powers to the Levant, from 
Russia to the Mediterranean. 

The Balkan problem can not be understood without 
a knowledge of Balkan history. And such a knowledge 
is hard for the layman to attain. All history of the 
Balkans is more or less propagandist. As the historian’s 
sympathies run, so run the relative values he places upon 
the conflicting claims of Bulgars, Rumanians, Serbs, 
Greeks. Of the authors of The Balkans it may be said, 
however, that they are as little propagandist as it is in 
the nature of historians to be. They endeavor honestly 
to be just to each people. “That any one of them is 
arrayed against us to-day is not to be laid entirely or 
chiefly at its own door. They are all fine peoples who 
have not obtained their proper places in the sun.” Never- 
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theless, it must be noted that Mr. Forbes ascribes to Bul- 
garia a somewhat larger share of the guilt of the Second 
Balkan War than impartial British historians were dis- 
posed to ascribe before the outbreak of the great war in 
1914. 

In the case of each of the Balkan states, the history offers 
an account reaching back to very early times. The Serbs 
and Croats made their appearance about 500 A. D. 
Ethnically and linguistically they are one people: what 
separates them to-day is the fact that the Serbs are 
Orthodox Greek, the Croats Roman Catholic, a consequence 
of the drawing of diocesan boundaries through the heart 
of the race when the Eastern Empire split off from the 
Western. This historical irrelevancy is all the moral argu- 
ment the Austrians can urge against a united Serbian state. 
The Bulgarians appeared a century and a half later and 
merged with the Slavic population so completely as quite 
to lose their original language. They preserved a distinc- 
tive character, however. 

Each Balkan people except the Rumanians has had 


its periods of imperial glory to lay the basis for ex- 
travagant territorial ambitions in the present day. ‘The 
modern Greeks, although their country was once Slavicized 
to such an extent that a great part of the place names 


in Greece are Slavic, claim heirship to the Byzantine Em- 
pire, usurped by the Turks. It is interesting to note Mr. 
Hogarth’s emphasis upon the fact that there was really 
no serious break in tradition when the Turks replaced 
the Greek emperors. The empire remained the same in 
organization, Byzantine, not Turkish. The Bulgarian 
Empire at its height in the tenth century extended over 


most of the Balkan peninsula, and the Serbian Empire 
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of the fourteenth century was scarcely less extensive. Un- 
like Greek and Turkish imperialism, that of Bulgaria 
and Serbia had no institutional principle of cohesion. Bul- 
garia and Serbia were strong or weak according to the 
capacity of their individual rulers. One may venture the 
suggestion’ that this early incapacity of Bulgars and Serbs 
to establish imperial institutions and their present tenacious 
nationalism are different manifestations of the same social 
character. It is a character favorable to democratic co- 
operation, not to such permanent relations of superiority 
and inferiority as Levantine imperialism has always been 
based upon, 

What with the competing traditions of Balkan hegemony, 
the unnatural state of existing boundaries and the con- 
fusing intermixture of nationalities in all parts of the 
Balkans, the outlook for a permanent adjustment of 
national claims looks dim. And even if the Balkan states 
could make up their minds to live together in peace, it 
is doubtful whether they would be permitted to do so. 
Each must remain too small to offer serious resistance 
to foreign intrigue. The only adequate solution, in the 
view of Mr. Mitrany, and presumably in thet of the other 
authors, is federation. True, these peoples, for the most 
part, cordially detest one another. They will have to 
learn to sink their dislikes, as those of their nationals who 
have emigrated to America have done. United in a 
federation, the Balkan states would be immune against 
aggression, and powerful enough to dominate the roads 
from Germany to the Levant and from Russia to the 
Mediterranean. A Balkan federation could live in peace, 
and go far toward conferring peace upon the rest of the 
world. 
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Upper Layers 


Hatchways, by Ethel Sidgwick. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.40. 


66 6X 7OU want to look about you, eh?’ said Sir 
George. ‘And what section of English society 
do you want to see?’ 

“* Every section,’ said M. du Frettay. 
upper layers best.’ ” 

Through the eyes of that charming young Frenchman 
—always a sympathetic medium of nationality for Miss 
Sidgwick—the reader of Hatchways views the section of 
English society that Miss Sidgwick always likes best. The 
central figure in it was Ernestine, the mistress of Hatch- 
ways. Hatchways was pure England at its best—one 
thinks of it in May. In her simple, direct manner of 
loving, in her calm and her motherliness, Ernestine re- 
minds one forcibly of Candida. The object of much of 
this motherliness was the younger brother of the duke, 
Iveagh, a rather homely young man, if one may believe 
the author, but one who possessed a very definite charm, 
potent even in his own unhappiness. Iveagh is of a type 
that Miss Sidgwick understands with a peculiar degree of 
sympathy, and in whose portrayal she seems to grow in 
understanding with the progress of her art. So is the 
Frenchman, though it is a question whether he is not given 
a touch of the too-theatrical. So, too, is Lise, with her 
pretty dominance and her way of addressing the world in 
general in her perfect poise. One loves to linger in that 
drawing-room of Ernestine’s, with the blue dragon china 
in the foreground; with du Frettay, a smiling commen- 


‘But I like the 
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tary, in the rear; with Iveagh somewhere about, being 
obstreperous; with that cotton-frocked “ painting girl ” 
Bess and her ubiquitous climbing kittens; with a group 
of Ernestine’s noisy grown-up children prattling about 
stables or frocks or people with little inconsequence; and 
with Ernestine herself—who is Hatchways. 

Miss Sidgwick’s wit plays about them all so lightly, 
albeit so sincerely, she is so true to them, and to herself, 
and to her art, that her minor faults—an occasional inco- 
herence in the usually pregnant ordering of her words, or 
a clumsy avoidance of the split infinitive after the mode 
Américaine—can detract little from her genuinely great 
achievement. In character-drawing, in dialogue, in that 
most difficult of all attainment, the lightness which is a 
sign of depth, she has more than once proved herself a 
master over her chosen field, an irresistible story-teller in 
her own world. Hatchways, if not a positive advance in 
Miss Sidgwick’s work, is of itself an individual and charm- 


ing production. 
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DUNLOP 


Lessons in Golf Ball Construction 


No. 1 


Q. What is the reason for the superior 
playing qualities of the DUNLOP 
ball? 

A. The basis of its construction; i. e., 

= the centre of the core is a mould- 

Caen ed sphere, not a misshapen mass 

Y. of plastic material. 


Q. What does that matter so 
long as the ball is round 


when I get it? 


A. A ball that is 
not round at all stages of 
its construction soon loses 
its shape under the strenuous 
blows of a golf club. 

(To be continued) 


Buy British-made DUNLOPS of your Golf Professiona; 
$10 per dozen; 85c each 
Try “29” DWTS. or “31"" DWTS. 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 
Birmingham, Eng. 


American Representative, T W. Niblett, 
Suite 1105K, 34 West 33rd Street, New York 


Canadian Distributors : Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, 
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’ The Russian Nation 
t) Revealed 


IN 
THE 
WORLD 


By Maxim Gorky 


The second volume of Gorky’s 
autobiography, continuing the ac- 
count begun in “ My Childhood.” 

Important as disclosing through 
the eager, wide-awake eyes of a 
boy the life of all lower Russia. 
Standing in its midst, young 
Gorky looks around and reports 
the world bounded by his vary- 
ing horizon, always with passion- 
ate sincerity, and often with flam- 
ing beauty. 

Three things are of paramount 
interest in his story: the men 
with whom he came into contact 
and their influence in his mental 
and moral attitude toward life; 
the books with which, during the 
impressionable adolescent years, 
he fed his imagination to torget 
the disagreeable work-a-day 
world; and that marvelous old 
woman, his grandmother, of 
whom it has been said that “she 
has the values of a Rembrandt.” 


All bookstores. $2.00. 





Problems of Peace 


RECONSTRUCTION 
OF POLAND 
AND THE 

NEAR EAST 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


What of the Poles? Without 
a national government for dec- 
ades, victims of countless cruel 
and ingenious devices pianned to 
make them despair of ever again 
having such a government, much 
of their best blood scattered 

abroad by emigration, yet Poland 

on its own old territorial grounds 

is more numerous, richer, and 

abler than it ever was. Mr. Gib- 
bons brilliantly states the case for 
Poland, and forecasts what 
should, and may, come to her at 
the great settlement. 

The situation in the Near East, 
| including not only the Balkan 
| States but also Turkey and Italy, 

Mr. Gibbons treats authoritative- 
ly, pointing out the fundamental 
bases of a just settlement. 


| All bookstores. $1.00. 
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The Weight of War 


The heavy hand of war has dis- 
turbed the balance between supply 
and demand the world over. Our 
problem of serving the public has 
all at once assumed a new and 
weightier aspect. 


Extraordinary demands on tele- 
hone service by the Government 
sae been made and are being met. 
Equipment must be provided for 
the great training camps, the coast- 
defense stations must be linked to- 
gether by means of communication, 
and the facilities perfected to put 
the Government in touch with the 
entire country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the 
plant of the Bel System for 1917, 
one hundred and thirty millions 


One Policy 









OAK, asaCABINET WOOD, stil 
serene in its conscious superiority. 
AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

write personal letters worth getting. Tell 


us of your special problems 
Room 1417, 14 Main Street, Memphis, Tenn, 
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is by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 


But the cost of raw materials has 
doubled in a year. Adequate 
supplies of copper, lead, wire, steel 
and other essentia!s of new equip- 
ment are becoming harder to get 
at any price, for the demands of 
war must be met. 

Under the pressure of business 
incident to the war, the telephone- 
using public must co-operate in 
order that our new plans to meet 
the extraordinary growth in tele- 
phone stations and traffic may be 
made adequate. 

The elimination of unnecessary 
telephone calls is a patriotic duty 
just as is the elimination of all 
wasteatsuch atime. YourGoverne 
ment must have a “clear talk track.” 


® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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New Oliver 
Nine for 


Half Price! 


The Oliver Typewriter Company created a na- 
tion-wide revolution on March Ist, when it an- 
nounced its new plans. No more expensive sales 
force of 15,000 men! No high office rents in 50 
cities! No idle stocks! 

But dealing direct with the people—cutting 
out all middlemen. The old plan cost the buyer 
a needless $51 per machine. We now save that 
and give it to you. So the new price for stand- 
ard $100 Olivers is $49. 

The Oliver Nine—our latest 
model—direct from the fac- 
tory to you. It is the finest, 
the costliest, the greatest type- 
writer we ever built. 

Who would ever pay over 
$49 again for a new type- 
writer? Especially when we 
not only make a new low price, 
but also give the lowest terms—-about 10 cents 
per day—over a year to pay. 


Was 1OO 
Now 49 
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‘Free Trial 
No’.Money Down 

This is our plan. We 
ship 2 new Oliver Nine to 
you for free trial. No 
money down—no C. O. D. 
—no red tape. If you de- 
cide to keep it, send us $3 
per month until paid for. 
Or ship it back at our ex- 
pense. 

You are your own sales- 

man. The Oliver Nine 
must convince you of su- 
periority, with no one influencing you. Merit alone 
must win. 

Could any plan be simpler? You see now how we 
save you the $5l1—how we can offer the same Oliver 
Nine for $49. 

“Direct from the factory to you” has never before 
been applied to typewriters. But it is in keeping with 


the trend of the times. 
Our free trial offer does not place FREE 
BOOK 








you under the slightest obligation. It is 
part of our new way of acquainting all 
with this speedy, lifetime Oliver Nine. 


You’ll Be Surprised 


Just send for our amazing pr’ losure en- 
titled “The High Cost of A are gn 
Reason and the Remedy.” Then ask for a 
trial. You are not put under the slightest 
obligation. It is our new-day way of sell- 
ing. It saves money for both of us. You act 
as your own salesman—the Oliver itself 
must convince you. You pocket the $51. 

Send in the coupon below today for one 
copy of this sensational book that exposes 
the secrets of the typewriter world. 


Che 








THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
151-A Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


Mail me your book and further information—all free 
and without obligation to me. 
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Your Child’s 
Welfare 


calls for the most careful selection 
on your part of a school or tutor. 


The New Republic’s 
School Directory 


to be published in the issue of 
August 4th, will have the an- 
nouncement of private schools de- 
serving of your attention. The 
School Service Department is 
also at your service. 


Advertising forms for this 


issue close July 30 























Henry Monksommers Jr. who broke his shoulder 
blade (nee scapula) when he fell off the Cypress 
woodshed while planting catnip in the roof-garden 
and trompled up all the hallyhocks getting up 
doesn’t favor Cypress shingles any more because 
they never wear out. 

Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal,” is told some about 
in that palladium for lumber users (large, big, small 
or little) yclept the Cypress Pocket Library. It’s 
very good and very free and has 41 volumes in it. 
Will you tell us where you live so we can send you 
a booklet or two with our compliments? Sure thing. 


All-round Helps Department 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat'l Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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SUMMER READING 


SUMMER IS THE TIME TO CATCH UP 
WITH THE REALLY GOOD BOOKS 
YOU HAVE WANTED TO READ, BUT 
HAVE NOT FOUND TIME FOR. 
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FAITH, WAR AND POLICY 
BY GILBERT MURRAY 


There have been few war books of deeper per- 
manent interest than this on ey of the 


best liberal thought of England by one of her 

reatest scholars. Americans who are looking 
or light on such questions as How Can War 
Ever Be Right, The Evil and the Good of the 
War, Democratic Control of Foreign Policy, 
The Future of Ireland, America and the War or 
The Sea Policy of Great Britain will find it in 
this book. $1.25 net. 


HovGuTon MirrLiin Company, Boston and New York. 





SUMMER 


BY EDITH WHARTON 


A big, outstanding novel, revealing the ro- 
mance of a young girl who bungers for life and 
for love. ow she meets her “ fairy prince,” 
and how her brief period of happiness is fol- 
towed by bitter disillusionment are wonder- 
fully told. Mra. Wharton has risen to the 
height in writing “ Summer.” 


Oloth, Net, $1.50. 
D, APPLETON & CoMPANY 





DO WE NEED 
A NEW IDEA OF GOD 


BY EDMUND H. REEMAN. 


Well, do we? Do par The author has sought 
to address bimself as ame and as directly 
as his subject permits, to the growing multi- 
tude of men and women who find but little 
meaning in the conventional terms of religion. 
The ones, is practical rather than > ~ ‘me 
At all Booksellers. $1.00 N 
Grorce W. Jacoss & Company, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 
BY GEORGE A. BARTON, of Bryn Mawr College. 


Affords a keen and sympathetic interpretation 
of all the great religions, emphasizing those 
things which are common to many or all, 344 
pages, cloth, $1.50 net. 
Just Published, 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
5805 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


“At the outset I only wanted to make a few 
beautiful books.” 


Here are six desirable titles: 

Amphora: a Collection of prose and verse, $2.00. 
Sir Richard Burton's The Kasidah, $1.50. 

Poems of Master Francois Villon, 35.00. 

“Ten O'Clock,” by J. A. MeN. Whistler, $2.00. 
Sirenica, by W. Compton- a $2.00. 

Under a Fool's Cap, by D. H. Holmes, $1.25. 


Price includes delivery. 
Complete catalogue free on request. 





THOMAS Birp MosHekr, Portland, Maine. 
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From the Trenches on 
the Western Front, 


A Soldier of 
France to 


His Mother 


Translated with an introduction by 


Theodore Stanton, M. A. 


Under the title “ Lettres d’un Sol- 
dat”’ this remarkable little volume has 
had a wide sale in France, where it is 
regarded as one of the most vital hu- 
man documents produced by the war. 


The “ Letters” are written from 
the trenches by a young French artist 
suddenly called from an intellectual 
and artistic atmosphere to take his 
place in the ranks with the poilus as a 
common soldier. Price $7.00. 

C. MeCLURG & CO., Publishers 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 

















Now Ready 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
by H. N. Brailsford 


The distinguished English publicis: discusses 
every detail of the European Settlement with 
a view to the requirements of a just; ecu: ity 


$1.75 


The Macmillan Company New York 


























INTIMATE TEACHING 


BY SCHOLARLY MEN ‘Miverdale Country School | 


| 
A boarding and day schoo! for boys in the open country st Riverdale-on-Hudson | 





, Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 


Address FRANK 8. HACKETT, Headmaster 
Tel. 123 Kingsbridge | 




















GRACE A. POVEY 
PIANIST and TEACHER 


Certified Joseffy Exponent 
Tel. Riverside 2632 310 W. 95th St., N. Y. C. 
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By SIR GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND 
The Boston Transcript 


A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES IN PEACE AND WAR 


Net $5.00 


in its issue of July 17th gives this book a three-column review headed “The Man Who Lived ‘Arabian Nights.’ An 
outpouring of tales wild, romantic and merry, by Sir George Younghusband, first white man in Tibet, about his escapades 
in the Bast.” It then states that it is “ most worthy of mention, not merely because Sir George has seen brisk and 


various service in many climes and conditions, but because 


he has the narration faculty allied to a genuine wit and an 


incorrigible love of adventure and sport. In this book he avoids heroics and such well worn themes as famous battles; 
his business is to embroider them with illustrations of men and motives. A remarkable all around book of good and 


racy stories.” 








RUSSIAN MEMORIES By MADAME OLGA NOVIKOFF Net $8.50 


Boston Transcript says: “It is a sincere analysis of the relations between Russia and England as she has observed 
them during the last fifty years. And the personality shown in her writing is one of great intelligence and charm.” 





RUSSIAN COURT MEMOIRS 1914-16 Net $5.00 


The Argonaut says: “ It is a work of real value for the study of what has been taking place during the past three 
years at Petrograd. The fact that it is authoritative does not in the least detract from its fascination and every page 


is full of interest.” 








A NATURALIST IN BORNEO 

By ROBERT W. C. SHELFORD. Net $5. 
Westminster Gazette says: ‘“* Do you want a legitimate 
distraction for an hour at a time? Then purchase this 
book and you will find it much more thrilling than any 
novel of adventure, for it is all adventures in the fairy 
land of Science and almost more incredible than any 
fairy romance conceived. Nevertheless it is packed 
with undiluted truth from the first page to the last. It 
is a work destined to become one of the classics of 
natural history to rank with books by Bates and 
Humboldt, Wallace and Fabre.” 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF THE EARLY 
ENGLISH CHURCH 


From the Arrival of Theodore to the Death of Bede. 

By SIR HENRY H. HOWORTH. 83 volumes. Illus- 

trated. Net $15. 
The authority with which this book has been written 
has been acknowledged by the leading scholars. 


CIVILIZED COMMERCIALISM 

By ERNEST G. STEVENS. Net $1.25 
An application of democracy to business. It outlines 
a scheme, sane, modern and just for eliminating op- 
pression, czarism and cut-throat competition from 
business and yet of permitting the fullest useful 
growth and activity to business corporations of any 
size. 


THE BOOK OF HOME NURSING 

By FRANCES CAMPBELL Net $1.25 
A practical guide for the Treatment of Sickness in 
the Home. A most invaluable book for all homes. 
Mrs. Campbell, herself a trained nurse, does not try 
to teach you to be a trained nurse but she does tell 
you what to do in an emergency and how to care for 
the sick in your household. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF 


THE UNSEEN 

By SIR WILLIAM BARRETT. Ready about Aug. 5. 
The London Times says: “A clear and temperate 
presentation of the case for scientific spiritualism. 
Essential to a proper understanding of psychical re- 
search either by those who want to believe or by 
those who want to disbelieve in actual communications 
from the departed.” 





CANADA THE SPELLBINDER 

By LILIAN WHITING. Net $2.50 
The Nation says: “ Lilian Whiting’s enthusiasm of 
spirit and glow of language are at their usual high 
level in “‘Canada the Spellbinder.” One is carried 
from the great to the greater, from the bountiful to 
the more bountiful, from the beautiful to the more 
beautiful until one’s power of appreciation are all but 
suffocated with the intoxicating draught. 


STUDIES IN INSECT LIFE 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 

By A. E. SHIPLEY. Net $3.50 
Giving not only some delightful chapters on insects 
and war on the honey bee and the humble bee, on 
grouse disease and on the romance of the deep sea, but 
he gives also an account of Zoology as understood 
in Shakespeare’s time, and of the revival of science in 
the seventeenth century. 


AMERICA’S CASE AGAINST 

GERMANY 

By LINDSAY ROGERS. Net $1.50 
A precise and untechnical statement of the points at 
issue and a full explanation of the legal grounds of 
the American position. The legal part is only one 
part of our case against Germany, but it is a primary 
and indispensable one and should be understood by 
every intelligent citizen, 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA 


By W. H. HUDSON, author of The Purple Land. 

Net $1.50 

Review of Reviews says: “There is great literary 

charm in this series of delightful sketches. They 

have all the romantic flavor of a previous book, 

Purple Land, in combination with facts of natural 
history and observations dear to the nature-lover.” 


A STUDENT IN ARMS 

By DONALD HANKBY. Net $1.50 
The Argonaut—* The best the war has produced.” 
Bellman—“ One of the most forceful and genuine 
books inspired by the world’s conflict.” 
Baltimore Sun—*“ Bursting with things we all want 


to know.” 
Just Published, Second Series of Donald Hankey’s 
“*A Student in Arms.’’ Net $1.50 


More of Hankey’s beautiful work, with interesting 
details of the author’s life. 





HELEN OF FOUR GATES Net $1.50 


The author of this extraordinary “ first book” is referred to in England as one of the most remarkable writers of recent 


years. Thomas Hardy strongly commends the book. 


New York Times—“ Has brought a new note to current fiction, a note that excels in sheer emotional power, in beauty 
of tone, in imagination, any voice that is now telling stories to the English-speaking people.” 





POSTAGE EXTRA. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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~ he fighting 


‘a “, blood of a de- 


/ mocracy is 


aroused be- 


cause the existence of de- 
mocracy itself is threatened. 
Of this the Kaiser himself 
has assured us. Long before 
the war he said: “The Ger- 
man Empire becomes a 
world empire. Everywhere in the farthest parts of the earth 
live thousands of our fellow-countrymen. German subjects, 
German knowledge, German industry cross the ocean..... 
On you, gentlemen, devolves the serious duty of helping me 
to knit firmly this greater German Empire to the empire at 
home”. And again: “The soldier and the army, not parlia- 
mentary majorities and decisions have welded together the 
German Empire. My confidence is in the army—as my grand- 
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father said: ‘These are the gentlemen on whom I can rely’. 


The army on which America relies is not alone the army in the field, but that 
greater army of men and women behind the lines, by whose majorities and 
decisions democracy acts. Democracy acts effectively when it thinks clearly. 
Out of an informed public springs its most powerful weapon—public opinion. 
In times like these, you owe it to yourself and to the nation to think straight 
and far. As first aid to such thinking The New Republic can serve you well. 
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Speaking of 


all their 
taste, Fatimas would 
not be a sensible smoke if 
they weren’t comfortable. 


In other words, Fatimas 
would not be sensible if 
they ever bothered your 
throat or tongue; or if they 
didn’t leave you feeling all 
right even after smoking 
more than usual. 


Fatima Cigarettes never 


smoking sensibly— 












disturb. They can’t. The 
milder tobaccos in their 
Turkish blend are in such 
perfect balance with the 
richer, fuller-flavored leaves 
as to off-set entirely all of 
that uncomfortable “heavi- 
ness” found in so many 
other cigarettes. 


You'll realize this with 
your first package of 
Fatimas. 





THE WILLIAMS PRINTING OOMPANY, NEW YORE 
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